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bailed him entirely, while even James Meek- 
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[‘‘ PATTY WOOD WAS SHARP ENOUGH FOR ANXTHING!'’ MB3. SMITH SAID.) 


POOR LADY BARBARA. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Foren | 


That was the thought in Keith Norman's 
mind as he retraced his steps to Ssudley sta- 
tion, after parting from the flyman and Lady 
Barbara's agent. His next work wasto engage 
& bed at the “‘ Manro Arms,” for he was quite 
resolved on one thing, he would not leave the 
neighbourhood until he had discovered whether 
Blanche waslikely to fiad a permanent home 


with the 
Foils iaaiconas hoa d at the Grange. 


He had always been told he was clever, and 
— lay png br young man was 
thing he undertook. ‘ore failed in any- 

ven Kenneth Bruce, a man little given to 
flattery, had told Keith he was a born lawyer, 
and now, in the firat really difficult case sub- 
mitted to him, he had failed ignominiously—the 
teal mystery he had presented to him had 





ing, who knew nothing of the law, and was 
altogether a far less intellectual man, had 
rashed on two or three discoveries which left 
ye: himself Keith would never have dreamed 
i¢) e 

Mr. Norman dined at the ‘‘Manro Arms” 
in the private parlour he had engaged there. 
He put pen and ink on the table, stirred the 
fire into a blaze, and sat down to think out the 
position. 

It was barely four-and-twenty hours since 
he had first heard the story of Studley Grange. 
Listening to Kenneth Brace is had seemed to 
him the easiest thing in the world to unearth 
the mystery if he could once set foot in the 
house, and yet afser conquering all obstacles 
and obtaining an entrance, he had let his sur- 
prise at Mrs. Lenard’s youthfal, innocent 
appearance so overpower him that he lost 
his head altogether, and allowed her to treat 
him as an offender for intruding on bis privacy, 
whereas he should rather have denounced her 
as kidnapping Lady Barbara, and isolating 
the latter from all her friends. 

He had made mistake on mistake; he had 
let Blanche leave him without the least secu- 





rity that she would really be taken to his aunt; 
he had connived at Mrs. Lenara’s escape 
from the room to consult with her confede- 
rate. 

From ficst to last the interview had besn a 
failure, and the long letter he sent by the even- 
ing post to Mr, Brace was fall of remoraefal 
accusations, 

Keith was usually an excellent sleeper; bat 
to-night, for the first time since he was at 
Landale Park, his rest was fitfal and broken. 

He did not sit up late, for there was nothiny 
to read, and his own thoughts were not plea- 
sant company. His room was plainly far- 
nished, scrupulously clean ; but in all respects 
widely different from the luxarious bedchamber 
he had occapied at the Park. 

It was two stories high, and the one window 
was filled with panes of the smallest dimen- 
sion, and was, besides, shuttered. There waa 
nothing in it to recall the glass doors which 
had opened on the balcony whence he saw, 
or dreamed he saw, the careworn, world- 
tossed woman who implored him to be true to 
Lady Joan. 

No, the room was in all things a contrast to 
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saw the self-same ae og had so haunted 
his memory—the woman There * features} 80 
resembled Lady Joan's stodd before him; in 
one Land she held Lady Joan herself, her eyes 
red with tears, in -the other-she led the-little 
waif who had that day been received at Stud- 
ley Grange, and “it seemed to Keith she 
implored his protection for them both; 
that by some wonderful power she “hade 
him understand both were in peril. 

He awoke with a terrible ‘sense of danger. 
He seemed to know by inatiie# Blanéiiewas 
in eafinios, me yet he could ‘¢Rink Ofno Way, 
of helping he 


She we dos ‘Meh in Mee: smesdierangower’ ; 


as Lady Barbara héereelf. 


Is wae ueetess for Keith to try'to sieyegain, “ 


so he" ra®ed’the ‘fire carefully: er, and 
citing ‘down by‘ it gave af Te #0-on 
décide ‘how he « seU 


clever one, Patty Wood. Lady Mona caueed 


her making eyes at her fa haa hot that the old 
Earl would ever have been taken i in by her, he 
mach-too 


was 
“Mrs. Smith departed, leaving Keith to his 
r tefledtions, ‘By fen‘ o'dloék* “wére ‘iter. 
rupted by the answer to his letter to Mr. 
“Bruce. If Game, of Gorse, by telegram, and 
‘consisted of three words,— 
“ Revarn’ atonce,” 2 
Crestfaller and dejaéted,“K: 
choive' But to pre he ‘He réver® 
his'chi wih 










wth kindited 
rd shocked. * 









bat what tie-coakt - apt 
Lord-Eant ae did she 


seem ‘to warn’ ss 


the Grange. 


awildfire, 


es t undérstand,” said ay 

; vo" Yon sent teens eee 
y or #dley until I bad dj ré 

bing pi oa i syn bianies Butofs 

aot x6 S., 
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ifenard Was eyeFrin 


AION bat ha 


‘ht for 


preiiy re ping NAS ve no ways 
Aas all 


Keith wag: ‘e “Brea 

ladies. Many of Mr. Brdees’e 

the young lawyer, but-he “fad never "Well: to: 
win their good graces as eagerly as he now tried 
to gain Mrs. Smith's. 

‘I wish yon would tell me,” he said, insinu- 
atingly. ‘‘ You see, Mrs, Smith, I have been 
sent down from London on rurpose to find ont 
something about Mrs, Lenard ; just think how 
angry my employer will be if I’return and tell 
him f’ve doné nothing.” 

Mra. Smith relented a little. 

«ff I could 4 yd it I'd not care, for a body 
can't be punished for spedking*the truth ; ‘but 
you tee, sir, though I'm'as Certain bdreof* it 
as that I’m standing here I can’t prove it, ‘and 
thaf's where the rad is.” It’s w pity Mr. Brace 
didn’t come hiteelf, he’ might ‘have seen the 
likeness too, 

“Mr. Brace did come eleven years ago. and 
Mrs, Ténard would not’ ven see him,” 

“ Ah—well, when ‘you"go back totown, ‘sir, 

just ek Mr. Bruce if he rémiembers Martha 
ood *that'came® ‘ag “ead or homble’‘éom- 
panion to the ladies at‘the’Gratige a year or 
two before their father's @dath. Ask him if 
he‘knows anyond who's "teen her’ since’ Lady 
Barbara and Mrs, Lenard ‘have ‘been shut ap 
— If “he*hias, “why I'm mistaken’ that’s 
“ Then’ you think Mrs, Lenard is——_” 
“I don't think -dtything ‘abdut Mrs. 
Lenard,” persisted the landlady;‘éam iously, 
“dat think Patty Wood*was sharp’ enough 
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Were you not surprise m 
irbid dread of his daughter’ vieaers : 
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? ’ 
first #pecialists in Paris ‘had© 
incarably mad, hé placed her in a private 
asylum, ‘and:spread- the newsof her death, and 
devoted himself to his child. You won't mis- 
understand his fears of her marriage, Keith, 
when'T tell ‘yon that nolexs than six “mtmbers 
of ‘Lady Landale's fantily ate‘ndw under’ re- 
straint?” 

“Bat how fearful. © How *sould*the ELarl 
have married his wife knowing that?” 

5 og Be r fe ese ‘“ghe’ Wwas*-the 
a “an in ‘the’ army. ° 
be Serta berieath him; atid pied Se aid 
‘insane, hie patents washed their hatids ‘of’ the 
widow, but paid a yearly sum for the*thild’s 
‘edacation. “Lord Lattale meter ava young 
werness, who had’né'relations: it the “world 
y ‘valgar’mother. ‘No ‘doubt 
eee ‘Gray wasa ¥, ‘Yefation pepe cts 
‘Parl; but it would have béen' welk forhith 
“her: vulgarity been ‘the*worst' drawback ‘to’ tis! | 
happiness.” 

Keith sat lookin te fire“he “was ‘an- 
tisually ‘sifént; in trith, he was" how 
"atrange it ‘was ‘this‘  dewptitodla: foflow ‘80 
@ttiokly ‘on hisdast night's dteam. 

‘She mast never it, “hé'eatd siddenly. 
“So bright and beat fal sd happy'ag she bas [ 
besn, it would killer. 

“She knew it within twelve-Hotte of her 
father’s ° déath. 





} hér cffywithiont @ohara oatued she vatight | 


 }oadded ta 
41 ati 






little fea 


;  Paeee 


"Phere “was ‘#onie “delay "in * 


his rl ee he I Captain “Disney and his snathes 


Bournemonth ; the Earl had g 
furnished villa there—and ‘actually ordered 
Lady Joan out of the house.” 





‘*Gently, they haye bebaved, I grant you, 
most cruelly, bat ar bad better r their 
side of the d Landale’s marriage 





exasperated his istics and the extreme 
‘seéélusion“in wifich he had kept his child 
ithe ‘flame. By some unhapp 
ey lately discovered the truth 
Countess ; has actually 
in Wemiianivation “with the wretched 
ne “Lady Joan's 
#0,” ‘id Keith, Otly, “10 blame 
fhereelf. “Bhe-was Lord 


" 0 aay. dean ter worshipped her, 
‘siecbe treed “trem -Bis home by 


id'to'see ?. Hetold me 
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By het tether at Me time of 
orted “Géath. They hfive 
ned Lady Landale's “mother, 
ng Joan is HotHer-grand. 
umrse 
reaped “¢0-her care. Oh! 
Pedotuasstspan poor, om, assure 
2 nee and feared 
sa liberat® ; the con- 
&.2 her is in their hands ; they 
Fian—I will call her 20— 


= <a 


: deelaret 
: Spear 6 SHO feaLt- Terai blance to the Earl or 





his wife ; in fact, they have got everything £0 
ent and dried that they actually found a law: 
yer base enough—lI feel ashamed of my pro- 
eatton te take up the case and help them 
drive th “yy id ont ofthe liddse where 
her father dead.’ 

“ And Mrs. Trevanon?-” asked Keith, indig- 
nantly, “surely she was faithful to her 
pupil?” 

“Mrs, Trevanon,” replied Kenneth’ Bruce, 
ain |*rather ‘sctrnfally, ‘is ‘one of a “very | large 
hitmber of women who will be! faithfol end 
ee te Aoveted vives in-all 

ily ‘ii rents, ‘bat who'yet "Have ‘wh ‘almost 
“superstitious dread’ ‘of ‘any ‘mental’ ‘Pisease, 
“From the momeént’sh¢-d » Bady Joan's 


“mother was ina! Puriitio-weyitins) the’ Ghapetos 
owas’ ebitply frightened ‘to’ death “she would 


‘inive dabght“at“eny exude’ for “détetting ber 
ost. Mrs, Disney’ 8 condnot had! sfven“her 


— Yfor® Bowe = i yooh 
an Hich’ tase 
Mre.-T: n* was “redily” gp" Ketan 


a her, of che was hos 
substituted 6 a 
Yt beh phere ood 





@ale's infant; when bein 

not ‘afford: ia @oaipaatidn: Mea;! Prevarion, 
benaretore; iy Ovedt foetal enemy ; 
behets © ig “Wisey “at this 
gothent,” 
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“ And the new Darl?" 
“To do bim justice, heawas not present at 


his: mother's interview with Joan; heonly 


reached Bournemouth after she had left it,but 
I have no doubt he would have sided with'Mrs, 
Disney. Jel you ptide is-his euling pastion, 
and it wonld mot igedtify his pride-to.own: a 
firet cousin liable at any moment ta:govont of 
her mind. I-only heard all this tate last night, 
and I should shave: wired for yousthis morn- 
ing, even had your!letter mot come. » You see, 
Keith, 1 have knewn Hiord: e ipli 
and Iwill fight for hid daughter's interests to 
the death. |. Itswilk:be a cause'célébresto»be re- 
membered> throughout ,candvall the 
sympathy of the country w -be.for: Joan.” 

“7: don’t! think¢she»was Lord. DLandale’s 
child.” 

Mr. Bruce fairly: lost: his temper. 

«Then go.and offer yourself tothe mew Karl 
as his-degal adviser. -No:idowbti he Will be 
happy to tranefer-his business teyou. won't 
have it, I Gameapare ‘you. » Keith, I: am :posi- 
tively ashamed of:gou.”” 

Keith understood the:.old man's anger, and 
was not-one  whit-effended: ati it, butche ‘held 
his.ground resolately. 

‘ Lmeant no slight. to Lady Joan,’ she said, 
earnestly ; ‘tto:messhe wilbevér be: am object 
of respectiaathe creature: Lord, andale est 
Joved; but I-do:netabeli¢ve: she:was! his: own 


child.” 


Kenneth Bruce stared'athim. — 

‘“ You're! not a>turncoat," he said;tslowly ; 
“I don't believe:you sayithis ost to carry 
favour with:thenew Harl;:you’re not«one of 
those to desert-a bitkingiship; you musthave 
some «reason: for ywhat cyoursay. -Toomea:to 
doubt Joan’s being: Lord Iaandale’s:childiseems 
a slight to his mentory.” 

“Think how he loved. her,” «said ' Keith, 
eagerly, “‘andithe doon»he:feared for her. I 
L believe it would have been the mostwelesme 
news Lordi isandale ¢ould’ have:had ‘tovhear 
that she was not the daughter-of his muct-loved 
wife,that»he vmight: give:her ito a /hugband 
— of her «without auy fear of insanity 


r 

Kenneth Brace gave wkind of grant. > Per. 
haps this view ofthe ease had never occurred 
to him, 

“You are @ radical,’’ heeaid, testily; “an 
out-and-out radical, young man. Do you mean 
to tell me you would rather think of Lady 
Joan as a n ‘outeast than feel whatever 
happened to her, as the daughter of an Eng- 
lish, earl, -she:' was2assared: of. a comfortable 
provision ? ” 

‘I jadge ther by myself. J: would:rather 
work hard withmy hands ‘for «daily:bread—I 
think I-wouldbeven:rather beg in the streets; if 
I knew I came of parents sound in brain, thaa 
enjoy every: luxury troubled by the fear of 
en eyo » Mr. — ons iso no 
question.o ping the poorgirl in rance, 
After what has: passed, Lady Joammust know 
the doom ' which oshreatens Lord Landale’s 
danghter. | ldelieve she willbe of my mind.” 

* Tmust ighttheoase.: «Lt. seemslike givin 
up-all effortto help: her not to.” Sh 

“ We'll fight it by-all means," waid Keith, 
cheerfally. ‘+ Indeed »we:muat, for: it is our 
only:chanee of discovering Lady Joan’s true 
parentage.” 

‘You used! toeay she wastoo rich: foryou, 
Keith; maybe you'll:change your mind now.” 

Keith shook his head. 

“ Where isshe? ". hoaskedjabsently. 

‘ Here, of course, : She eamestraipht here 
jast night, and as I wanted to'show all honour 
and respect to. Lerd Landale’s ehild I got my 
sister to come-and keep<ker:company, ‘You 


know, ‘Helen, Keith, and I think «you'll say | 


I've done well,” 

Keith had beem with his feiend to:-visit Miss 
Bruce: in cher Richmond :Gottage,.-and <he 
thought»her ‘simply the dearest. old dady he 
hadi ever seen,;80 he quite: agreed that she 
a & fittiog: companion for » the bereaved 


girl. 
“TI should like to see her.” 


|'story'told' by Mrs. Disney 
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‘¢ Whom?” 

‘Lady: Joan. Ichave the most extraordinary 
idea: about her.” 

‘Well, keepit to“yourself forthe present, 
em d:telbane ‘what! you discovered at Studley. 
léyouhad heard nothing“of Lord Landale's 
dethywhy did¢you fmagmeé-I‘sent‘for ‘you’ in 
isuch ashurry ?" 

_“Beeause Ivbadmade an idiot of myself, 
sir.” 

‘“No such thing. The mystery’ of Stndley 
has) lasted eleven*years,oand Idon't think a 
pfew mouth’s: delay will matter «now ‘this 
question’ of Joan °Disney’s’ birth’ is preseing. 
irwant:your help inthat, not’ but what I 
should have sent for you in‘any ease “when I 
shad yours letter; for depend‘ upon it, that 
qwomanthashervepies abont, and while you 
remained at Studley shewonld' be doubly’ on 
vher: guard. 4 No;we: must ‘let her’ think we 
shave “given up *the eearch: in’ despair, and 
“meanwhile,:you must devote yourself to Joan's 

s.”? 
«! DB believe they vare identical “with -un- 
‘ravelling-the mystery’ of Sindley Grange.” 

Mrs Braeeshook his ‘head. 

‘You have¢hat ‘onthe brain, I think. 
Whatvearthly connexion can there be, I ask 
ryoupbetween -Lady” Barbara’s~seclusion~ and 
Joan Disney’s birth?” 

Keith was silent. 

“Ah! Yosaid the old lawyer, triamphantly, 
“ Youisee ‘youcsn't-answer me.” 

‘eI could;:only—*+heyoung man heritated— 
‘«T know ¢he mistakes Thave:made at Studley 
‘are enotgh ‘to make**yon think me a 
simpleton, * If Ltelyon what isin my ‘mind 
you will probably deem me only’ fit for an 
basylum,” 

‘* Nevertheless, I mean to hear it,” 

'“ Itold you inmy fetter that Mr. Mecking 
declared the poor’ child who: accompanied us 
to the Grange was Viscount Keith's danghter. 
Heiswent» only ‘by « her’ resemblance to the 

a features. ‘Should: you “say he was 
ght?’ 

“Probably. Lord Keith was base enough 
for anything. He might have left his wife in 
ignorance of his name~not that I ever heard 
che-was ss 

“ Blanche is ¢ighteen,”’ 

Mr. Bruce opened his eyes. 

‘'I suppose youare leading’ up to some- 
thing ; bat: E-ean’t'for* the” life of me tell 


vwhat! “Why -can’t «you ‘speak ’ plainly, 
menare** y you “sp P y 

“ Beoause Pknow-yourwill langh at me.” 

‘“* Welly you'@ better risk that.”’ 

‘You may remember I’ spent a night at 
Landale Custlein’Fune.”’ 

“ What of that!” 


‘Very simply and "yet ‘with an unconscious 
pathos, springing from*hia very earnestness, 
‘Keith’related the vision-he bad seen. 

‘¢ Apdream!”’ snapped Mr. Brace, shortly. 
*© Ofcourse; you had indigestion, and it was a 
sort of nightmare.” 

“I tried to think of it‘as a°dream, Last 


y-night; and this was a dream,’ I'caw the same 


woman, she had‘ the'two ‘girls in either hand, 
(Blanche and Lady Joan ; she seemed to me to 
beim ploring my’ protection for'them.” 

‘sell? ” 

\ Towilltell- you my'theory, though I know 
you will sdoff-at it. I -betieve’ that night at 
Laandalethe face I saw in ‘the ‘grounds was 
that of Lady Joan’s'‘own mother, I think the 
was true in part, 
‘that when her little nurseling died the poor 
‘woman, ‘goaded’ by + and fearing to 
lose, perhaps;her only source’of income, sub- 
stituted her own child’for Lord Landale's. I 
believe that she was at Landale that night— 
‘wememberthe Harl‘and Lady Joan had but 
mewly: returned” from’abroad—hoping for a 
(glimpse of her darling. “She possibly thought 
‘of me as a’probable lover. of the heiress, and 
her warning that trouble*and disgrace might 
light on Lady Joan came* from « conviction 
her fraud-woald soon be discovered.” 

Kenneth Bruce walked the length ‘ofthe 





oom two-or threetimes in perfect silence, 





= 


“I never heard before of a lawyer who_let 
himself be guided by such folly, and yet I con- 
fess, Keith, your’story sounds real. “If Lady 
Joan is @ changeling, I can quite believe her 
true mother might act as you describe, only 
‘again, I fail to‘see wha} link joitie her with the 
girl-you saw yesterday for the first.time.”’ 

“ Blanche Browne has lost her mother.” 

‘* S50 have a great many people,” pnt in Mr. 
Bruce, captiously, ‘‘ that proves nothing!” 

‘‘ Mrs. Browne may have had two children 
of her own, and exchanged the elder for Lord 
Landale’s ‘dead baby—I own it sonnds a 
romantic fancy; but I feel sure’of it in my own 
mind. The°woman I saw in June looked 
like ‘one ‘stricken with mortal | sickness, 


‘Mrs. Browne died’in the September follow- 


ing.” 

‘And you have concocted this wonderful 
rigmarole out of a dream? Understand, I’m 
ready to admit what you saw in Jane, but I 
can't for’ the ‘life-of me believe your‘theory 
‘that Joan is Lord’ Keith’s elder child. Why, 
then she’ would be your own cousin?” 

Keith kept to his opinion. 

‘Mr. Bruce, knew you would ‘rceff at the 
idea, ‘but T believe so firmiy in my theory that 
I' can't ‘put any’hope into a ‘different quest. 
Of course, I am under your orders. Whatever 
steps you enjoin in the matter of proving Lady 
Joan’s birth I must take, but I warn you I 
feel all other ‘plans will fail.” 

‘And what do you want todo?” 

‘* want to sed Miss Browne, Blanche, and 
agk her’where her mother lived, and whether 
she ever had a sister.” 

**Tt’s not particularly easy to see Mise 
Browne, it seems tome. Don't you know any 
of her friends.” 

‘‘ She has but one, a Dr. Ward.” 

‘« Ward, of Bloomsbury-square ?”’ 

‘‘ Probably. Iknow he practises in the poorer 
parts of London,” 

“Tf it's Andrew Ward, I was at echool with 
him. - He often comes'bere, but he’s only just 
back in London, after three months’ absence, 
that's’why you've never met him.,"’ 

‘*T had better write to him. 

“ Do no such thing. I'll ask him to dinner 
to-morrow. ‘Remember, Ward's the sharpest 
fellow out; if your Mis¥ Blanche is an impos- 
tor he’ll denounce her quick enough.” 

The next day Keith was allowed a brief 
interview with Lady Joan. To his surprise, she 
was far less anxious about her birth than Mr, 
Bruce. 

‘What does it matter?” she asked, wist- 
fally. ‘‘ They need not have tcld me the truth 
quite'so cruelly, and they might have let me 
stay while he was there, but you see it explains 
all'that ever troubled me, I kuow now why 
my father would never séttileanywhere, and, 
Mr: Norman, he couldn't have loved’me more 
if I had been his own child, “They can't alter 
that!” 

“Then you don’t mind?” 

“T° think ‘the losing him wonld have 


“swallowed up all other gricfs, but you know 


the fate ‘which would ‘have threatened jis 
‘child; at least, I am eafe from that. I never 
-wasiafraid of poverty, and I never wanted ta 
be a great lady. Ihavebeen well educated, and 
I mean’ to’ earn my own living ; ‘dear Miss 
Bruce is going to help me.” 

«Her brother means you to have your rights. 
T'think he deems it disloyal to Lord Landale 


“even to doubt your birth.” 


Joan sthiled sweetly. 
“7 know Iam-not Lady Joan Disney. 1 


“geem’ to feel it here,’ and she touched Ler 


heart, ‘ Perhaps I.shall never know my own 
name.” 

“ Bat you would like to?” 

‘¢ Yes, but.I feel sure of one thing—I could 
never love my real father as I did him.” 

Dr. Ward accepted the invitation, and after 
dinner; when Keith's impatience wae at boiliag 
point, Mr. Bruce asked his old friend what 
he knew of a girl called Blanche Browne ? 

‘« A-great deal,” was the quiet reply; “ bat 
my lips are sealed till I know whether you ask 
as her friend orfoe. That child has known 
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scrrow enovgh in her short life; if Lady 
Barbara Keith is not kind to her, she'd better 
vend her straight back to me.” . 

“Tt is more her mother we are anxious 
about.” 

“ Her mother is at rest. She erred deeply. 
I never knew exactly how, but if ever life- 
long suffering atoned for sin, her’s is blotted 
aut.” 

‘‘And you have no notion of how she 
erred ?”’ 

“ Pardon me, I have a very clear idea, but 
T do not know, and I cannot see what interest 
the subjeot can have for you.” 2 

“Only that a whole life’s happiness is 
threatened,’ and the two men told him the 
tale of Joan Disney, and the mystery which 
hung over her birth. 

‘*Tt might be,” admitted the doctor. ‘I 
own my suspicions went toa different sin. For 
years Mrs. Browne was like a creature with a 
heavy secret to keep. Despite her poverty 
she was continually roaming about ; she would 

“be away for days sometimes at a stretch. She 
loved Blanche dearly, but Blanche was nothing 
+o her compared with the memory of her 
eldest child, I never saw her until years after 
Dolly's death, but she harped on the subject 
always, often speaking as though the child was 
alive; she seemed to live in some horror of 
her secret being found out. I own, poor crea- 
ture, I fancied that stung by privation she had 
been tempted to kill the little girl, and the 
remorse of it had haunted her ever since, Of 
course, she might easily have palmed off her 
own child as her little nurseling. You have 
not told me the family name of the young 
lady you are anxious about,” 

‘Disney, she was the late Lord Landale's 
only child.” 

Dr. Ward grew very grave. 

‘“‘[ was away from London when Mrs, 
Browne died, but I know she had something 
she was anxious to confide to me. What 
seems to confirm your fancy is that in 
her last talk she ever had with Blanche she 
made her promise to shun all intercourse 
with Lord Landale and his nephew; neither 
of them had ever injured her, she said, but 
between them and Bianche was a barrier 
nothing could remove.” 

Mr. Bruce smiled kindly on Keith, 

* After all, I shail have to admit there is 
something in dreams, but, still, we have no 
proof of this.” 

‘“‘ You must insist on seeing the ‘ confession’ 
on which the new Earl bases his claim that 
Lady Joan is not his cousin,’ said Dr. Ward, 
gravely. “I can swear to Mrs. Browne's 
handwriting; her real name can only be 
gleaned from Lady Barbara Keith. I knew 
she deposited with her the proofs of her 
marriage, and the certificates of her children’s 
births ; but in one matter I can help you. 
The poor mother always spoke of her lost 
child as like herself. I have seen Mrs. Browne 
so often, and have studied her face so well, 
that I could not fail to trace a resemblance, 
however slight. Can you induce your ward 
to see me?” 

Bat a view of Joan’s photograph proved 
svfficient. 

ae Ward put one hand on Keith’s arm, and 
said : 

“ You were right, young man; I don’é care 
what you call this girl, she is Mrs. Browne's 
‘Dolly.’ No one but her daughter could bear 
such a marvellous resemblance to the poor 
woman. I will write to Bianche to-night, 
urging her to ask Lady Barbara all the par- 
ticulars of her own birth." 

“So that it seems, Keith,” said Kenneth 
Bruce, to his favourite, when they were left 
alone, “you would not make such a bad 
detective after all; now, as I doubt if this 
doctor’s letter is ever allowed to reach Miss 
Blanche, I think you had better return to 
Studley to-morrow.’’ 

** Only two days after leaving it; won't Mrs. 
Lenard be put on her guard, she is quite sure 
to hear of it, you know?” 

“If you goas you are now, of course she 





will, but what about a disguise? A thick 
black beard, abundant whiskers, and wig to 
match, a little walnut is ce judiciously ap- 
plied to face and hands, woald alter you 
wonderfully, Keith ; then if you can contrive 
to catch a cold and speak rather hoarsely, 
you will be a perfect contrast to yourself.”’ 

“‘T never felt my own stupidity so much 
before,” said Keith, humbly. ‘“ Now I see 
what real talent oan do.” 

uD a idueennen: self, my Jad. A chea 

** Don't di yourself, my Jad. Pp 
ready-made suit of clothes, ra’ a large 
pattern, and a bulky carpet bag, with about a 
dozen different labels, besides much signs of 
wear and tear, will all help you, I think.” 

“And whom am I to be?” asked Keith, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ that is to say, what is my sup- 

errand in Studley ?” 

“* Let people think you have lately returned 
from Amerioa, and are looking for a nice bit 
of land on which to build a house and settle 
down. It happens that ten miles the other 
side of Stadley there are several plots of land 
to be sold, so I don’t think anyone will suspect 
you, jally as you can say with truth that 
Yorkshire is your family home.” 

“Only I know nothing of Yorkshire. I 
couldn't stand a oross-examination of its 


beauties.” 

The old lawyer chuckled. 

‘Fortunately the county is so large that 
no one can blame yon for not being acquainted 
with the whole of it. Studley is due north, 
well-nigh into Darham. You may have seen 
the light in the extreme south, say, within 
sight of the bustle of Hull, or the sound of 
the Humber.” 

This settled, both men grew graver, and 
Keith said,— 

“I wish you would give me your true 
opinion of things at the Grange.” 

‘* They look very black.” 

“Do you think they’ve killed m 
and the young man’s eyes flashed with in- 
dignation. ‘I should liké to have the 
handling of the widow if J believed it! '’ 

Mr. Brace shook his head. 

‘“*I believe Lady Barbara ia alive now, but I 
fear lest this girl’s arrival and your visit com- 
bined might induce Mrs. Lenard to hasten 
matters.” 

“* Why Blanche’s coming ?” 

‘* Because if she is really poor Keith's child 
she would be Lady Barbara's heir-at law. 
With that poor girl in her power the widow 
would have things as much her own way as 
she does now if your aunt were dead.” 

Norman shuddered. 

‘« Tt seems hard to believe she is a woman,” 

“‘ And a very captivating one, eh, Keith?” 

‘*T believe I was bewildered for a moment, 
she looked so young and innocent. She had 
such pretty white hands, how could I believe 
they would do the vile work we thought?” 

‘Well, well, don’t reproach yourself, boy ; 
suspicions don’t come nataral to the young.” 

Keith ground his teeth, 

‘* When I think I have left that child in her 
power, I can't forgive myself.” 

‘“‘ Her being there may help us wonderfally. 
You are bound to see her on Lady Joan's 
business. Indeed, I think I shall write boldly 
to Barbara, and tell her we believe Lord 
Keith left two daughters; bat in your new 
character it will be easy for you to see Miss 
Blanche, and she may be able to set our minds 
at rest about your aunt. This much is 
certain—Mrs. Lenard and Jinks must decide 
pretty promptly either to deceive Miss Blanche 
or take her into their confidence.” 

‘They won't do the last.” 

“Why not?” 

‘You don't know her, sir. She is too pure 
and true to lend herself to wrong. They may 
illtreat her, they may make her life one long 
misery, but they will never get her to help 
them in their cruelty.”’ 

“ Her father was a scamp, and her mother 
—if we are to believe Dr, Ward—was weak 
and erring.” 

‘But not oruel,” persisted Keith, ‘' It was 


aunt?” 





——e 


wrong enongh to sabstitute her own child for 
Lord Landale's; bat, if she did 0, it wag 


when she was well-nigh starving, and she 
ee it would secure an easefal home for tha 


“‘ Ay, I suppose Joan’s life has been as ha 
as mortals can be. I shall not say a weet 4 
her until you have seen Miss Blanche, and [| 
have been allowed a sight of the ‘ confession' 
which Mrs. Disney s her case on. Bat I 
fancy you are right, Keith, and that our little 
lady and the poor child at the Grange are 
sisters. Strange that you, who pretend to 
dislike youn should be the champion 
of two so different as our guest and Dr, 
Ward's protégée.” 

“ Different fates enough a week ago,” agreed 
Keith; ‘‘but there is little disparity now, 
Both are orphans, both—if our fears are cor. 
rect—are penniless, and alone in the world.” 

* Well, I should like to fight the case to the 
bitter end ; but if we prove that Joan is Lord 
Keith’s child, he can afford to scoff at the Earl 
of Landale’s indignation at ‘nobody's 
daughter’ being represented as his cousin. I 
tell you, Keith, when I think of that young 
man and his mother, I long to break every 
bone in his body! I’ve made up my mind of 
one thing—I send in all the papers relating to 
his property to-morrow. I shall go to the 
Earl's faneral, but I won’t break bread in the 
house, or shake hands with his successor. 
He’s a disgrace to the be 

“Never mind,” said Keith, bravely. “I 
am off to Yorkshire to-morrow ; and if per- 
severance and patience can do it, I will break 
through the seclusion of Lady Barbara, and 
prove that those two lonely girls are her niecer. 
I don't fancy the new Lord Landale, proud as 
he is, will dare to look down upon my aunt's 


co. ie 

Mr. Brace sighed. He liked the young 
man's courage and the generosity which made 
him forget he too had a claim on Lady 
Barbara. 

All the old man’s anxiety about Studley 
Grange, dispelled a little by his firat excite- 
ment about Joan’s troubles, awoke afresh, and 
when he bid Keith good-bye the next day it 
was With a presentiment he would bring some 
fatal news on his return. 


(To be continued, ) 








Cieantiness or Antmats —The perfect clean- 
liness of animals is a very notable circum- 
stance, when we consider that nearly their 
whole lives are passed in burrowing in the 
earth and removing nuisances; yet such is 
the admirable polish of their coating and 
limbs that we seldom fiad any soil adhering to 
them. All the beetle race, the chief occupation 
of which is crawling in the soil about such 
dirt omens. are, nothwithetanding, re- 

ble for the glossiness of their covering 
and freedom from defilements of any kind. 
Parity of vesture seems to be a principal pre- 
cept of natore, and observable throughout 
creation. Fishes, from the nature of the ele- 
ment in which they reside, can contract but 
little impurity. Birds are uaceasingly atten- 
tive to neatness and lustration of their pla- 
mage. All the slug race, though covered with 
slimy matter calculated to collect extraneous 
things, and reptiles, are perfectly free from 
soil, The fur and hair of beasts in a state of 
liberty and health is never filthy or sullied 
with dirt. Some birds roll themselves in dust, 
and occasionally particular beasts cover them- 
selves with mire; but this is not from any 
liking or inclination for such things, but to 
free themselves from anroyances, or to pré- 
vent the bites of insects. Whether birds in 
reening, and beasts in dressing themselves, 
be directed by any instinctive faculty is not 
known; but they evidently derive pleasuré 
from the operation, and thus this feeling of 
enjoyment, even if the sole motive, becomes 
to them an eseential source of comfort and 
health. 
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WHEN SHALL WE TWO 
MEET AGAIN? 


—0i— 


CHAPTER X. 
JACOB SMITH, THE DETECTIVE, 


Cynmia, Lady Dacre, felt as if the ground 
had opened under her feet when she discovered 
that Colonel Gordon’s friend was Ralph Tre- 
vanion. How to go on andseem as if nothing 
bad happened she could not conceive, bat Sic 
Septimus Benson was most kind to her, and 
explained her misadventure to the others as 
the most natural thing in the world. 

The sun was so dazzling that Lady Dacre 
did not see where she was going, and putting 
her foot too near the edge of the bridge, she 
was bound tofallintothe water. ‘‘ And now,” 
he went on to say, “in order to prevent any 
serious consequences, she must walk home, so 
as to keep up the circulation, and change her 
clothes as soon as possible.” 

Colonel Gordon looked at her poor white 
fzce, and immediately prescribed a glass of 
wine. He was dying to know what had hap- 
pened — whether she had met Treherne ; 
whether she had recognised him ; whether it 
was he who had puiled her out of the water, 
and there wasn’t a soul he could ask. He 
looked from one to the other, with keen, in- 
quiring glances, whilst he seemed to be entirely 
occupied in pressing some refreshments on his 
guests; but the surgeon’s imperturbable face 
baffled him, and Jiady Dacre’s evident agita.- 
tion might proceed from her fright at her in- 
voluntary bathe. 

Sir Thomas seemed to consider the accident 
as & personal insult, 

‘* Now,” he said, crossly, ** you'll be laid u 
for months, and able to do nothing for me, 
wish to goodness you would look where you 
were going !"’ 

The colour rushed up into her pale face, but 
she only answered quietly : 

“IT don’t mean to be laid up at all. And 
now good-bye, Colonel Gordon ; I am going 
home,” 

They were already in the porch, for she had 
refased to come into the house in her draggled 
| ie won from which the water was still 

ppin 


g- 

“ Don’t forget to give your friend my card,” 
called ont Sir Thomas, as he got into his in- 
valid chair. 
‘*Tt's all right,” said Gordon, carelessly; 
“ Treberne is sure to see it on the hall table, 
Good-bye, Lady Dacre; I hope you will be 
none the worse,” 

Treherne did not come back till very late, 
and when he arrived scarcely ate any dinner. 

The Colonel noticed that he looked fagged 
and worn. and forbore to ask bim any qaes- 
tions, which was an instance of the greatest 
self-denial. Under his rather rough exterior 
the old soldier had a heart as tender as a 
woman’s,and in his conduct towards Treherne 
yond showed a wonderful amount of 


They were sitting Under the verandah with 
their pipes, when he told him that Sir Thomas 
had left a card upon him. 

Treherne started, but controlling himeelt 
with an effort, said quietly: He might have 
spared himeelf the trouble.” 

There was a pause, after which he blurted 
out: “I won't desert you, but I can’t stay 
— day reed ne tw you any oer 

my making that ruin presenta and 
taking up my abode there?” 

“Do just as you like,” was the prompt 
answer; ‘ but I say, old fellow, don’t stay there 
always, or we 8 both be found hanging to 
ropes from the ceilings in our different 
houses.” 

“T should come over almost every evening, 
and other times you know. You could join 
me whenever you got tired of Woodlands. I 
fancy we might be tolerably snug up there, 








man who wishes to retire, who would suit me 
capitally for a servant.” 

“T should think he would be a capital 
cook,” dryly. 

‘‘He'll be able to cook a mutton chop or 
broil a steak.” 

‘*Hamph! Since when have you thought 
of this?” 

Treherne flashed, though no one could see 
it in the darkness, 

* I eaw her this afternoon,” he said in a low 
voice, as if he were treading on something 
sacred. ‘‘ She fell into the little stream by the 
gate of the stable-yard, and I pulled her out!” 

“Good gracious!” in a state of great 
excitement. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me before? 
She recognised you, of course!" 

“TI don’t know,” wearily. ‘It's jast 
possible that she saw me, and perhaps that 
was the reason of her fall. But she was 
ineensible, and I might have been a stick for 
all she knew about me afterwards.” 

“She was with that prig of a doctor,” 
thoughtfally. 

* Yes, the cat's out of the bag, as far as he 
goes. He allowed as much when he told me 
to go for my sake, as well as hers.” 

“This is very curious. Do you know that 
he was dead against employing a detective, 
and when Sir Thomas told him that if the 
detective failed, he meant to have a bill 
posted on every paling, he said it would be 
bratal! There's more in the fellow than I 
thought.” 

“I can’t understand it,” said Treherne, 
drawing his brows together. ‘‘I never mis- 
trasted a fellow more, he seemed to be as 
anxious as you could have been to get me off. 
How did you hear that about the detective ?”’ 

“We were all it over when Lady 
Dacre was in the garden and he took the very 
words out of my mouth.” 

“That might have been on purpose to put 
us off our guard. He may want us to act as 
if no detective were coming. Shan't we come 
in and go over this mining business together?" 
he asked, as he stood up. “I’m awially 
eager to begin.” 

“It was such a comfort to see him eager 
about anything after these long months of 
despondency, that Gordon willingly complied. 

They retired to the smoking room, and sat 
up far into the night, making calculations 
which seemed to involve the expenditure of 
enormous sums of money. Tae elder man 
was very anxious that the younger should 
keep a little nest-egg safe at his bankers; but 
Treherne laughed the idea to scorn. Why 
should not his money be risked as well as 
Gordon's, he would like to know ? 

To which Gordon said, rather deprecat- 

‘You may marry, some day."’ 

‘* And so may you—the one is just as likely 
as the other,” he answered, fiercely. 

* The proper business-like way of setting to 
work,’ remarked the Colonel quietly, as if he 
had never mentioned a more dangerous subject, 
“ig to form a company and issue shares; but 
there are several objections to thas. First of all, 
we should have a lot of strangers prying down 
here, which we don’t want at all; secondly, 
we should feel like strangers on our own bit 
of ground. And, thirdly, we can't bat allow 
that it’s a speculation from first to last; we've 
got a perfect right to rnia ourselves, but I 
couldn't rest in my bed, and I’m sure you 
couldn't either, if there were a chance of 
ruining heaps of other people who might have 
wives and children depending on them as 
well.” 

‘* Not for the world! We will keep it to our- 
selves, if we can, and before five years are 
over perhaps you may be known as Gordon, 
the Silver King !"’ 

* And if that happens, and anything could 
induce Wildgrave to resign, I'll be master of 
the West Devon Hounds, and keep the finest 
pack in the county here in the kennels at 
Woodlands,” and the Colonel's eyes glowed 
with enthusiasm, ‘see if I don’t!” 





aad I’ve already got my eye on a ocastguards. | 





Treherne went to town the next morning to 


see about the furnitare for the Tower, and on 

the way tothe station he met a quiet-looking 

individual, who scanned him carefally from 
head to foot. 

Treherne could not have told a third person 
what was the colour of Jacob Smith's hair, 
but Jacob Smith made a note of every striking 
feature about Treherne, and could have passed 
an examination on his personal appesrance 
with success, 

When Mr. Smith reached Monntsorrel he 
was closeted with Sir Thomas for a long 
while in the library; but Lady Dacre was not 
admitted to the conference ; in fact, she was 
kept in ignorance of his presence, and went 
about her owa little occupations in uncon- 
sciousness, 

She forced herself to be very busy in order 
to keep her thoughts away from dangeroua 
topics, but she could not make the first colamn 
of her accounts come right, because, instead 
of thinking of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
her attention was always wandering to Ralp» 
Trevanion. 

What madness it was for him to stay in the 
neighbourhood when the next person who 
recognised him might run with the news to 
Sir Thomas! 

How could she venture to stray beyond her 
own gates for fear of meeting the man whose 
presence had once made a whole year seem 
like one long summer day, whose absence had 
destroyed all the happiness of her life ? 

The most terrible complications might 
occur in the future if her husband persisted 
in his odd fancy for making acquaintance with 
Mr. Treherne. 

How could she ever hope to meet him with 
apy appearance of calmness if he chose to pre- 
sent himself as a casual acquaintance ? 

If she invited him to dinner by her hus- 
band’s orders Colonel Gordon might make hint 
accept for the sake of prudence, and it would 
almost kill her to see him enter the house 
where once he had been a daily visitor. 

Thank Heaven most of the old servants who 
knew Ralph Trevanion by sight had either 
died off or left ; even Jamieson had gone during 
the last fortnight, and there would be no one 
to recognise him, unless a flash of r ition 

across her hasband’s brain, which she 
did not think quite likely. 

He had only seen him once, and that was ia 
the evening, and now he was so changed that 
even an old friend might see him, and pass 
him by. 

Still the fear of it would always keep her 
on thorns, and she would know no rest for 
dread of what might happen. 

One firm resolation she made, and that was 
that she would keep her recognition of Tre- 
vanion a dead secret from Gordon as well as 
from himself. 

It would be much easier to meet hia like a 
stranger if he expected tobe treated as such, 
and it would be safer from every points of 
view, she decided with a blush, though there 
was no one to see. 

Only on those terms could she meet her old 
lover honourably without her hasband’s 
knowledge. Asher accounts were only grow- 
ing into & hopeless muddle she threw dowa 
her pen, and catching up her hat, went for a 
walk in the garden. 

Presently, Sir Thomas came out of the 
house leaning on hia stick, and slowly made 
his way to the flower-bed before which she was 
standing, losé in a reverie. 

‘* Well, Cyrilla, can't you find any more 
profitable occupation than staring at a row 
of geraniums ?” he asked ia his harsh voice. 

“Ive been stroggling with my accounts,” 
she said, with an offended toss of her head, 
for she felt unusually irritable, ‘May I ask 
if you've been doiog anything half so an- 
plescant?”’ 2 

‘I’ve been engaged on business, which may 
be unpleasant to somebody else, but certain! 
not to myself,’ he answered, with an 
smile, ‘“‘ Would you like to know what,it was?" 
“‘ Jast as you like,” affecting an indifference 





she was far from feeling, because she 
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that would be the best-way of inducing him to 
tell -her 


“* What do you-say to Mr. Jacob Smith?” 

“TI daresay you said a great deal. But who 
is the man? I don’t knowhim,” her -heart 
beating fast as a suspicion of the truth flashed 
through her mind. 

*‘ Lucky for you, my dear,’’-with a chuckle. 
** Most people wish to disclaim any acquaint- 
ance with a man of his profession.” 

*« What is he? y not quite respect. 
able?” in a fever of impatience which she 
controlled by:an effort of will. 

“Oh, quite respectable,” with a harsh 
laugh; ‘though to do with the -most ‘dis- 
reputable people. Mr. Jacob Smith is-a 
detective |" 

White as a sheet, she tarned round ‘and 
faced him with flashing eyes. 

‘* You sent for him when even Sir Septimus 
said it would be infinitely better: to leave it 
alone |" 

“I've yet to learn» that I'm»bound -to-take 
Sir Septimus’s advice in everything. -Lethim 
attend to my-arms-and legs; and get them'into 
proper order,’”’-he said, turning away with a 
frown. ‘' That's-what Lpay him for.” 

“Any man with a spark of | gentleriianly 
A he -began,:-hotly, ‘but cheéked 

f midway. He was her ‘husband ; she 
must bear and forbear. 

‘‘Go on,” he-sneered, ‘tpray.go.on. -It: dees 
me good to hear'these iofty sentiments, when 
[know that you are so ely indiffetént 
asto the result. You wouldn’t'make:suoh:a 
fasa about a- detective if:there were no old 
lover to be saved from the dock.” 

“ Thomas, -don’t goad me “too “far!” she 
gnaped, ag she! clasped her ‘hands tightly ‘to- 
gether. 


‘If that infernal -ecoundrel : were -lorking 
about the: premises. I/might be afraid,” he 
seid, with an evil. gleam in-hisseyes; ‘ but he 
is not, Lam happy-to say.” 


—— 


OHAPTER XI. 
AN IMPORTANT CLUE. 


How could she Jet the Golonel know of the 
pressing danger without acquaintinghim with 
the say that she-had-recognised Ralph Tre- 
vanion 

That was: the problem -that ocoupied 
Cyrilla's mind all through the long lancheon. 

Sir Thomas's contribution to-the conversa- 
tion . consisted -of .comstant abuse -of the 
pee and these-repeated grumblings:tried 
his wife's patienoe-to the utmost. 
in the irritated state.of hermérves she could 
scarcely stand-it, egpetially when. she was 
longing, with all her heart, for ‘theJancheon 
to. be over. .in. order ‘that‘she: might send a 
warning to Woedlands. 

She was-a,good girl avd.a conscientious 
wife; but surely it was natural that.she should 
feel anxious about an old friend whose liberty 
was in danger. 

She’ never wished -to see him: again ; bai 
that was no reason -why she should not- strain 
every effort to. gave him from being put into 
prison. 

Sir Thomas seemed to take » delight-in: de- 

taining her. 
He lingeted: over-his frait ; and then, lean- 
ing back in» his‘ -ehair, talked ‘about some 
adventures that had ‘befallen: him in South 
America. 

Cyrille had heard the whole story before— 
about a bundred ‘titnes+-but: she distened, or 
appeared to-listen; ‘with dutiful interest. 

When\it was etded,-the was ' desperately 
afraid lest he would begin again, Bo rosé 
hastily, saying-she wanted to write a letter 
before they went out for a drive. 

‘You always ‘want to write: if- I’ wish to 
talk,” grambled-Sir Thomas, but he let her go, 
and she hurried away ‘to ‘her own private 
Bitting-room. 

Ae soon as she was séated at her writing- 
table she -took up‘her pen, but what to say she 





-eould not’tell. When the ‘etter was written 


it ran thus :-— 


“ Mountsorrel, 
Dear Con .neEL Gordon, 

‘* One line-to say that-if you'conld spare 
me the Jane number of the Eccentric Magazine 
I should be very much obliged. 
going out for a drive, so I hope it will continue 
fine. In haste, yours y; 

‘* Oygmua Dacre.” 


‘Seotland-yard, has been: here-this morning.” 
Colonel Gordon smiled quietly as ‘he folded 
“lee ‘iike he puts-the most important 
‘\ Woman-like she puts -the most i 
thing in the ript,”” he said to himself. 
“Now, why didshe-cover-it up so carefally, 
when we-talked about it openly the’ other 
morning? I'd give anything -to know if she 
had recognised Treherne |” 


The very caution which she had used to veil 
her -knowledge -aroused his suspicions, ‘but 
many & year was to elapse before they ‘were 
verified. 

~Treherne came back from London; and was 
followed, after a -long-interval, by: a -load of 
farnitare, 


very comfortable, 

Here Treherne was close at hand to’ watth 
over the miners ‘who were-already hard at 
work-with spade and pick-axe on the hill-side. 
Wooden hats were being ranupasfastas possible 
for their accommodation, andthe little vaHey, 
where-no ‘sound used to be heard: but the 
splash of the-waves or the song -of the birds, 
resounded withthe elang-of workmen's tools. 

Treherne had been carefal’.to engage 
an engineer named Stevens, «who ' was 


thoroughly convercant with the working of a|® 


amine, and-a: 6ub-manager: called «Harewood, 
‘who understood all the-detaila of such an 
important ‘undertaking ; “but he «determined, 
with Gordon's fall consent, to bé-the-working 
manager of the wholeaffair, whilst the Odlone! 
was Mmanager-in chief, 

They were both as fally-engaged with this 
new enterprise aa if there-were no such béing 
as Jacob Smith‘in existence. - And?yét all the 
~while -the detective was not idle. 

-He-complained that such along ‘interval 
‘had -been allowed to-elapse between the-date of 
the offerice-and! any pursuit of the offender 
+hat the difficulty-of finding him had beén 
increased a hundredfold. 

He had begun his inquiries atthe Stanpoole 
siengnintenaas had elicited nothingat all 
from Mr. Mason, the station-master. » The 
latter, unlike’ most of-his class;was a dis¥gree- 


able man, who always seemed-to» regard a | large 


question of any eort-as-an impertinence. 
To'beasked in August how many-passéiigers 

came down on:a'certain date -in -May teémed 

as reasonable to: him as +0 be requested 4o'tell 


any one how many single currants: thtre were | had 


i waa bia @ know ho 
It-was his duty to' know how mauy:passen- 
-booked from his station every’ day; and.if 

r. Mason wished to-hear-how! many departed 
from Stenpoole oma certain day, he'would be 
happy to oblige him. 

‘+ Well,-it would serve my'tarn ‘very’ well ‘if 
you could tell me if the gentleman-went ‘back 
that-day to where he caime from,” #aid Saiith, 
reflectively. 

He -had~one eye smaller ‘than the other, 
which gave a most curious expression ‘to'an 
otherwise common-place face. ‘The left eye 
was the small one; and'now that -it was fixed 
on — Mason,-he felt‘inclined to wriggle-like 
an eel, 

‘He mtst halve booked «here; you! kiow,” 
paid the station: master,-almost-as it he-would 
be glad of any ‘excuse for not suppbying the 
information. 


‘“‘ Well, but supposing-he came from South- 


ampton, and went back to Southampton, he 
would have a return ticket ?” 


We ate just 


“He might have. ’ 

Do you ‘mean to-say You could do'nothing 
for me?” in an angry tone, 

“ Nothing at‘ail, Well,"bere'’s the book!” 
turning over the leaves till he came to the 
month of May. ‘Tiitee passengers booked 
for London, one-foraeter,:one for Poole.” 

*‘And you don’t know even whether they 
were male or féfiisle?”’ ; 

No, if there’ wéro any ‘differente in the 


| price of a tickst’ Decause’ a woman" took it, 
“P.S.—Me. Jacob Smith, a detective from | yo 


a than, P shonld-kavw fact enough ;) but I've 


|| Something else'to"do' besides ‘taking an inven. 


tory oft 


ty he passet ders, shatting'the book with 
& é, 


Mr. ‘Smith ended “by” taking tHe train to 
Southampfon; whére"he “fodnd the very ship 
that ‘Trevanion had oome ‘over fn, ‘lying in 
ack; undergoing tome slight’repairs. 

"The “es 
Tré j 


“of “The Silver Star “récdtlected 


‘“€ Ag” tice a * y as ever “stepped,” he 
Geclated. warmly. ‘Want to know what'he's 
like? Pat the frankést ‘pair’ of biud’éyes on 
either side of a capital nose—delisate, you 
Eridw, as‘if cut out by a sculptor that knew hia 
budiese—then put’ that nose a top of a yellow 
thidtistathe: ‘and under that a motth;such as 

’ ‘wottian could‘ object ‘to, “aiid there 
you him!” 

‘A’ striking’ portrait, Captain!” Said the 
aétective, with’a #mile. “ How about’ height 
and figure? ” 

‘Six feof it'he's an'inch. “Well cetup, and 
Straight’ asa ‘art “plenty of tiuctle and go, 
pe lags Ray thin ‘heavy. I‘had his 
photo., but lve lost it.” 

* You couldn’t tell me where it was taken ? 
acked the deteotive, eagerly, as he reflected 
that it would be ‘tte casiest. qnie.) jossible : 
telegraph toa photographer at Caps Town, au 
éek for @ Gopy, if he could only find out his 


ame, 

‘*No,” ‘baid “the Captain, “with a good. 
natured-smile; ‘tI looked at the fate instead 
éf ‘the back ; “but he had ‘scores of friends—the 
most popular chap that evér was—y0a are sure 
fo be able to gét hold of one,” 

After spénding some ‘time in Southawipton, 
the detective returned to Stanpoole. He sent 
Ralph Trevanion’s deectiption to every: police 
§tation in England, and was odmstantly hear- 
ing” of slight, yellow-haired yoting tien, who 
proved to have nothing elze in commién with 
thé tian whdm he was looking-for. 

After this he took to making Jamaes-Cook's 
lite.a misery to-him, by. continually bothering 
him.about that beap of luggage: left at the 
station under-his care, presumably by the 
owner on the fatal i7th of May... , 

The.porter admitted that it-had South 
African labels: on it, and R.'T.. printed.on it in 
black letters, for all the world.to read if it 
liked. He was able to. recollect it. because 
+ the time.of the man. 


something to-do with ‘him, bat Colonel 
Gordon had come up the next morning and 
carried it to Woodlands. 

+ You don't-say' so?” Said Smith, -eagerly. 
‘‘I¢watn'’this, You had no business to let it 
go. There's something qaeerabéet+this, You 
knew it waen’t-he-that bad lefo-it: the-day be- 
fore. ‘You might shave got’ yourself -into-an: 
awful scrape. : 

cs Bie feowe ei ae all!” said. Gook,»stolidly, 
‘¢Einows:thé Goloneland: the Golonel | knows 
- Tinever said the lnggage -wae-his, bless 
i “belonged to. a feiend-of 

his.” 


*;Bat the initials “Ri T. ?  It-isn't-dveryoue 
that‘ could claim~them, \R.-T:alph Tre- 
vanion—I-could-take my Gping.oath those 
traps belong to thé veryiman we want,’ cried 
the detective, growing still more excited. 
“Stiowme e; and [ib show you the 


“ Jast ‘you"*ay that to the Colonel, and 


ou’ll get such & Cag ot te ee often 
vot with iny fe, There's nowt on earth 
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he-won’t do for -his fziend, Mr. Treherne, 
They’reas thick as thieves together.” 

Tyeherne,” said, Smith, reflectively, ‘ it 
bagins with the same létfer. Come, Mr, 
Cook, jast exert your, powerfal intellect. This 
Treherne can’t have kept himsélf shut himself 
up in 4 band-box. You've seen him from 
time totime. Is he’the same fellow. as left 
the luggage on-the 17th ? “You must remem- 
ber that 1” Sides ‘ate 

Cook scratched his head -under the painfnl 


influence of the detective’s smaHer eye, bnt. 


he could. get no inspiration ‘from his skal, 
and only shook it undecidedly. 

“You see I hadn’t much falk with. the 
gentleman, there. was a. horse: fair ’oop_at 
Cross-trees, and a,.sight. of drovers aome this 
wa Aad 

ry Bat J’m not talking of a- drover |!” im- 
patiently. ‘‘ It’s a gentleman as léff the Ing- 

age, and jast oblige me with the colour of his 
air. ‘Why, think it over a minnie or two ; if 
it-had_ been Treherne, for instanee. you. would 
have been so startled by his te ‘hair and 
his dark skin that you'd have known hima 
twelvemonth later withont any help fronrme.” 

‘© Tt must have bean this Mr, ‘T: e,- bes 
cause, you see, ‘the Colonel Knew ‘the Ing- 

e was his,- amd seid-so,” and the porter 
fooked defiantly At his: tormentor. 

Jacob Smith. felt very -much- inelined to 
swear, but he restrained himeelf. 

“ Now jnst lobk here, “Mr. Cook,” be “said, 
impressively. ‘"If you attempt .to screen any- 
one it won’s be no mauner, of use. Just ‘you 
answer me ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ ‘Was. it a. man 
with white hair who Téft that Ip e?” and 
his small eye looked as aharp as a gimblet, 

“I eoreen.anybody !' You mast,be ont of your 
senses to suggest suth a thing!” exclaimed 
Cook, with virtnous indignation. ‘“I-know 
nothing of Trevanion, no- more. than &° babe 
anborn.” 

“Wasita man With beagtt ig who eft 
that luggage?" the. detective ; impertur: 
bably, as if the, porter had.not spoken. 

Cook wriggled with the exertion of .diving 
into the depths of his: brain. ; 

“On the 17th of May,” he esi, dopeealy, 
“asl was @ télling you, there was a-gight of 
drovers and*horsey men about the place, and 
one gen’leman’ comes up to. me. ‘| Just take 
care of my traps till they are sent for,” says 

he, ‘“ All right,” fora au thonght.no, more 
.aboubthe matter till thenext morning. As to 
his hair or his face, it's beyond ‘reason to ex- 
pectme to redollect “em. “ANT can say id that 
it wasn’t a eqnat man.ora fellow ag black, as a 
Rieger. ‘what you Hike ont: of 


“Humpb,” said ‘Jacob Smith,, as.a: gleam 
of satisfootion crossed his us impastive 
face. “I make ont. something won't 
tell you, my friend, It’s dry work talking, 
isn’t it? -But Where there's no réfreshment 
handy we.must bide till another time.” 

Then he ed a shilling into Cook's rongh 
anid, ane? m ane me to Mounteorrel, 

ith a briek.step,:as if he & piece 
Of intelligence se comurninadentg Wenn Baronet, 
for which he wae sure to be-well rewarded. } 





OBAPTER.. XII. 
PACE “TOVPACE, 


Tue sun “was thining gloriously, and the 
Waves seemed to‘augh as they’ threw them- 
selves on the rocky beach, sending their silver 
spray up far into the air.* “Drawn up“ander 
the shelter of a pine was. small invalid car- 
Ns yh ere 

i 8 
one upon , the bther ‘tay “inside. The: te 
d‘office it was todraw Lord 
about the comtry lanes -and 
over the breezy moors, was tethered’at a little 
distance to’ a wooden post, ‘and’-was feeding 
contentedly oma patch ‘6f-short ‘which 
grew ‘close ‘to ‘the édge of “the Seash, Far 
away, & white. sail .gleamed in the'tun, which 


ot 


-ahowed the spot.where the Dabchick was gaily 
dancing over.the waves, with the Hon. Wilfred 
Romer.on.board. 

Treherne;was busy writing, .or- making cal- 
oulations, .in.the .comfortable..den which.he 
shad arranged for, himgelf in the lonely. tower. 
He had seen the boy arrive down: below with 
his footman, and noticing that. they started 
withont a sailor to takecareofthem, wondered 
why Lord Wildgrave, who was reputed to: be 
so devoted a father, allowed such a dangerous 
proceeding. .But.the boy, passed out of his 
thon and.he fergot-all about the outside 
world in the.intereat,.of, his. work. Ralph 
‘Trevanion seemed. to, have become a different 
person: since his assumption. of the name of 

freherne. He had risen above the sentimen- 
tality of: yeath, and resolutely quenched all 
lenges aiter what was.now forbidden fruit. 

is. energies. he threw.into his work,.and 
thereby onus. & wonderful inflaence. over 
his men. . Already.they had begun to know 
that if; Mr. Treherne-ordered a thing it had to 
be done,.and. that failure to pbey would: only 
earn for the: man,;who disobeyed a prompt 
discharge, 

And. yet,.though he. was stern, there was 
not & manamoenget them wha did not know 
that he had a very,.kind heart. When an 
accident. happened to little Jack Brown 
Treherne..bad bim oarried into the Tower, 
and-lavished as mach care. on him as if he had 
eat his brother. % 

is made. a great impression on the miners 
whose rougk hearts:were easily touched by a 
small act of kindness; and soon they. became 
~£9 devoted to him,.that.anyone who.dared to 
48ay.a;word against the manager, was.likely to 
repent of it;with.a brokem nose and a damaged 
eye. 

He was always.called the.manager jby the 
men, though Colonel Gordon was supposed: to 
¢be syhat.,the; Americans term ‘‘Head Boss.” 
Certainly,. the,elder.. always: rcferred to the 
.younger .when.any. im nt; point was to 
he decided, andit-was thelatter’s opinion that 
was sure to carry the day. ‘The two pulled 
together perfectly,.for.the-affection each felt 
for the other was so strong that it could bear 
a hard test without failing. 

Presently a gust of wind from the open 
window spattered Treherne’s papers right 
and left. ‘He-rose up-impatiently to pick 
them up; but as he looked out across the 
now angry sea he saw a sight that made him 
forget everything but a hoy’s:peril. 

The Dabehick was evidently trying to run 
into shore, but the man’who was guiding her 
chad. eqnally-evideatly.no idea how to: manage 
& Aeat, and: it-wasin danger of. capsizing 
(every moment, 

» Beehermnesdashed down the staira,.and with. 
} outan inetans'sdoss of time ran his own. boat 
into the»sea;:and j 
all) his might «and :main- towards the “boat, 
wwhose.large saibtwas- flapping ominously. The 
-beanty.of bthe xafternoon had -cntirely dis. 
appeared; and’ the: sea: was.dark.and gloomy | 
: mnder-the: ni 
.oDbere was no one towatch that tiny speck 
mee. up anddewn<epparentlyat.thewill 


.enight-be killed: the next: moment, and: more 

than one precious life was at:stake. . 
oGuadaally jhowever,askuot of'men gathered 

,0nthe beach slooking ent4o sca. with: anxious |, 
ifacesyand presently..Gordon ‘rode up,andvin 

lies coheery voiceuasked them 

ad ter. 


Then they told bian¢hatvthe «manager: was 


itic i land-lmbber.. “Bhe Oolonel's face went 


‘mas something he coalddo tosave a friend. 


he went at a headlong-gallop over the purple 

heather towards the coastguard station. He 

knew that they would be most willing tc 

help; bat the doubt was if there would be 

een men on the spot to.man the long- 
oat. 

The,crowd, meanwhile, down at Broadbent 
had been.increased,by numbers of the miners, 
who threw down their tools and. ran. down tc 
the shore.as,soon;as.the news spread that the 
manager, was.in danger. 

There. was a little group gathered on a.knoll, 
consisting of .Lord Wildgrave, who had 
ridden down. to ithe..cove.on parpose: to sce 
after his boy,.and was nearly mad when his 
worst fears were confirmed ‘bythe sight of 
the empty. carriage and the white pony feeding 
quietly on.its patoh of dry grass; Sir Thomas 
Dacre, who had driven over to see how the 
mine, which+ was beginning. to be the talk of 
the neighbourhood, was progressing. and. had 
brought his wife with him, and.the Rev. Panl 
Verreker, Rector of Stanpoole, whose refined, 
intelleotual face was always.40 be seen when 
any of his flock. were. in trouble, 

Every. eye was fixed..on -the flattering sail 
and the small dark speck. which: was trying so 
hard .to reach. it ;:and more than one face told 
of an anxiety too great for words. 

The Viscount was a strongly built man, 
with a straight nose and.a fiery eye, and coal- 
black hair... His lips were aternly-set, his 
brows drawn together .as-he stood with folded 
arms, the. impersonation of: manly pride. and 
strength, whilst within his breast his heart 
was nearly breaking. 

iHis irank and power, his Janda -which 
stretched far and. wide over the purple moor. 
land, with, many a silver trout-stream under 
the jetty, cool shadowof the pines, many a fern- 
clad glade where,the red coer had their bome, 
even. his wife, whom,he loved as almost. ali 
Englishmen: worthy of ihe name love »the 
partner of their joys-and sorrows ;. Hilda, his 
only daughter, who, with her lovely face.and 
faultless health was: worthy to be the idol cf 
any father’s heart—all theses were.as nothing 
to him compared to: the sickly boy who. seemed 
as if,he:would:never live long enongh to repay 
one tithe of the:tenderness which was lavished 
on him ;:and yet there he stood; strong in his 
magnificent self-contro!, but so: weak in every- 
thing elge, 

Aostranger was using his utmost. strength, 
and zisking-his life, to. save Wilfred Romer ; 
but the.father eould.do nothing for him, ex- 
cept send a prayer'to: Heaven: on the-wings of 
a dying hope, and wait. 

‘Ob,: to. wait! How maddening it: was when 
that. amall. rowing: boat seamed tobe lost: for 
ever‘in the trough, cf the -sea ‘for one long 
minute,:then sossed.om the crest:of ai wave, 

It was gaining. oncthe Dabchich, when the 


intoit, rowed with platter suddenly. veeréd round, as if om purpose 


to elude pursuit. 

“Phe man’s ae fool!’ :cried: Sir ‘Thomas, 
who. felt ‘so. infinitely less than : those about 
him, and so.could naturally. tatkthe more. 

‘* Look here, Gordon: (to:the Golonel, who 
had jast: returned, and: steod by his panting 
steed without a word),.the fellow missed the 


of; the: waves;+as. Rreberne strained: every |:most -splendid ‘chance: of “bringing ‘the two 
paerve to:zeach the. Dabchickcbefore:it: heeled boats together. In. another moment your 
_ power for the last time, though: a-father's hope 


friend: would have managed it, when over went 
the sail, and they ‘were soudding away on 2 
wrong tack. -OyrilJa,-you've better cyes than 
Ihave. Where’sthosmalbboat? -Lean't see 
itateall, :Ldelieve-it ¢gonsdown !”’ 

“It's . there, -close by,’’*:said -his wife, 


» what: was:the fhosrsely, ‘with her hands ipressed . tightly 
together, her face drawn and-haggard. 


No-one wondered .at‘her emotion, for it was 


in that dittlecoghle-shelb ofa boat and ‘young so natural for a lady-to: be: agitated when the 
Romer: was in‘that ether;ewhich looked ‘as if} only son of a friend and near neighbour ‘was 
iit werecunder the ansnagement'of:a “loona- | in danger. 


The Colonel was the only one of the group 


as white as the seafoam, bathe was not the | whose whole interest was supposed to be cen- 
sortio#g man te standethereidle when there |tred on Treherne, and’the other who felt ag 
mach ag, ‘or‘tore:than he, had to hide it in 
‘He put his -horse:akthe ‘steep : bill, -and: the } the-depths of her heart. 

} shoroughbred.carried«him safely to:the top. 


Suddenly a cheer broke from the mixers, 














As-soon ‘ashe igained'tolerably level groand|and rang’ out‘above'the howling of the-wind 
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and the roar of the breakers. Treherne was 
in the Dabehick, and if Wilfrid Romer could 
be saved by strength and skill he was the man 
to do it! : 
Lhe slim boat looked like a sea-gull gliding 
swiftly along over the stormy sea, so skilfally 
@teered that the wind which had been nearly 
its destroyer was now made its servant, and 
- helped it onwards towards home and safety. 
' Breathlessly they watched it now, and Oyrilla 
anconsciously drew nearer to the Colonel as if 
‘attracted by that link of unacknowledged 
sympathy, and Lord Wildgrave wiped tne 


-moieture from his forehead, and cleared his | 


throat, whilst Sir Thomas called out,— 

“ Very plackily done—Jove ! there’s some of 
the right stoff in that friend of yours, Gordon. 
Tl tell him what I think of him when I come 
@cross him.” 

Taw Colonel said nothing, ‘but ‘there was a 
look in his eyes as if he did not over-value the 

: Baronet’s praise. 

Nearer and nearer came the Dabehick. She 

was close to her moorings, but the other boat 


Was careering wildly over the waves, and the | 


ouly way to get young Romer to land was to 
“tan ber straight for the beach. 
** Beach her! Beach her!” shouted a bun- 


dred voices in one stentorian shout, bat the cry | 


‘was carried away by the wind, and drowned 
a6 easily as the noise of a penny whistle. 
The men got ready for a rash. Verreker 


-gtood ont from the rest, and just as the Dabe- | 


» hick rose on the last dangerous breaker, threw 
*& rope, which was dexterously caught by Tre- 
herne. 

Tnen the sail was furled with lightning 
apecd, and the next moment the boat was 
partiy flang by the waves, partly drawn by 
the men, on to the beach. 

Lord Wildgrave rushed forward, and Tre- 
herue, with a smile on his handsome face, 

* placea the boy in his father's arms. 

‘How can I thank you? ” said the father 
*Drusenly, 

‘* Take him there,” said Treherne, pointing 
~to the tower. 

Then they all gathered round him and 
made a fuss over him, and the miners set 
up a cheer which echoed far and wide across 

+ the hiil-side; and the Colonel said nothing, 

-Decause of a lump in his throat and a tear on 
each cheek, and Lady Dacre stood apart, white 

and very still, her heart going up to heaven 

: On a soug of thanksgiving; whilst Sir Thomas 
pressed through the crowd, and stood face to 
face with the man whom he was hunting down 
dy bis paid spy. 

Treherne gave his enemy one glance, then 
‘threw back his head with a gesture of splendid 
‘ defiance, and his blue eyes flashed as if with 

forked lightning. But never a word he said, 
-as he folded his arms on his breast. 
‘Shake hands, Mr. Treherne,” began Sic 


‘Thomas in a tone of anusual eagerness, moved | 


us of his castomary stoicism, by an unselfish 
@evosion, which it would have been impossible 
for him to emulate. “I want to thank you 
in the name of my native county for an in- 
-@tance of dauntless courage, such as no one 
-could have surpassed.” 

“TI have done nothing to deserve your 
thanks, Sir Thomas,” said Treherne, with a 
*quiver of scorn in his clear ringing tones, ag 
he disdained to touch the hand which the 
aronet extended; “ nothing, at least, to de- 
Serve @ hand-shake from you.” 

And having said his say, he tarned away, 
and pashiog his way through the throng of 
«miners, strode quickly up the hill to the Tower 
Without one glance towards the spot where 
Lady Dacre was standing, her golden head up- 
lifted, ner sweet lips parted in breathless 
Suspence. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MEETING, ° 
**Querrr fellow!’ said Sir Thomas Dacre, 
with a short laugh, as he caught the Colonel's 
eye. ‘I don't suppose he meant to be uncivil, 


at it sounded uncommonly like it!” 


‘** Teeherne had only done his duty, and he 
didn’t wish to be thanked for it—that’s all. 
Nothing he hates so much as a fuss,” said 
Gordon, hastily, intensely relieved to find 
that the baronet had not recognised Trevanion. 
“ Shall I go and see after your carriage, Lady 
Dacre? "’ 

Cyrilla started, 

“Yes, please! Bat tell me first how 
Wilfred is. I~—I could not go home till I 


koew!"’ 





~~ 


‘‘ Wonder you haven't been to see after him 
, yourself, you are the only woman here, so you 
might have been of some service. I can't get 


| nu shat hill because of my confounded knee, 
' bnt there’s nothing to prevent you! ” said Sir 


Tnomas, leaning heavily on his stick. “ Jast 
go and say something civil to Wildgrave !” 

Nothing to prevent her! Would he have 
thought so if he had known to whom the 
Tower belonged? ‘Tne colour rushed to her 
checks, but she did not move a step. 

The Colonel thought she was tired, and 
volanteered to go and inqaire for her; but 
the Baronet called ont, irritably,— 

‘* Nonsense ! Cyrilla, go yourself!” 

And with a look of stern resolution on her 
| fair face, she went slowly up the steep path- 
wav to the lonely tower. 

Treherne was standing in the arched door- 
way, talking to Paul Verreker, his white head 
| in striking contrast to the dark wood frame- 
work; but the very attitude in which he was 
leaning in unconecious grace against the door- 
post, was sufficient to remind Lady Dacre in 
a moment, of those sunny days which were 
gone for ever. Involantarily, as soon as he 
canght sight of her, he drew back into the 
hall, whilst the Rector said, in a pleasant 
volce, — 

“I don’t think you have met before: Mr. 
Treherne, Lady Dacre.” 

Both tent egw = silence, and who 
could guess ¢ aghts that were passing 
through their minds as those who had been 
lovers once were introduced to each other as 


two strangers ? 
(To be continued.) 








CINDERELLA’S MARRIAGE. 


—i0:— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


AT BAY. 


Tr Bertie had seen his former valet at the 
moment when, flushed and triumphant, he 
was guided upstairs by his wife, he would 
hardly have recognized the quiet, inscrutable 
man who had brushed his clothes and at- 
tended to his wants for so many years. 

And, indeed, as great a change had taken 
place in Little as ia his wife. He had grown 
stout and bloated with drink, and his 
quiet, unassuming manner was re by 
an insolent audacity that had always lain 
dormant in his nature, bat which prudence 
| had indaced him to conceal. 
| He took off his hat as he entered the room, 
and found himself in Lady Christabel’s pre- 
sence ; but the action bespoke a sort of mock 
respect, far more insolent than open radeness 
would bave been. 

The Earl's daughter looked at him fora 
moment with a scorn that she made no effort 
to conceal, and bold as he was, his gaze sank 
under the noe Comes of those = 
ficent blae eyes. He muttered a curse 
his breath, and whispered to himself,— 

“*T'll beeven with you yet, my lady!"’ 

Christabel’s heart was beating rapidly. She 
had desermined to play a bold game, and his 
quickly averted eye encouraged her in the 
hope that it would succeed, 

May I ask,” she said, in carefally 
measured tones, dashed at the same time 
with a species of negligent hauteur, ‘‘ what 

you mean by endeavouring to effect an 
| entrance into my friend's house in such an 














=p 
outrageous manner? Nothing but considera. 
tion for your wife, who se me faithfally 
for over five years, would have induced me to 
overlook your presumption, and even now | 
only forgive it on condition that it shall never 
be repeated.” 

Little looked abashed. He had not counted 
on such & reception as this. He fancied that 
the power he held over his wife's former mis. 
tress weuld have reduced her to a state of 
tearfal supplication, which would have enabled 
him to make his own terms. He would be the 
judge, she the humble petitioner—instead of 
this, the positions were reversed. 

‘A man has a right to look after his wife,’ 
he muttered, sulkily, ‘and Jeanette had beer 
here qaite long enough to do her business.” 

“* Very well,” said Lady Christabel, waving 
her hand with a gesture of dismissal, and 
growing stronger as she saw the effect she had 
produced. “ Jeanette's business is over, and 


she is ready to accompany you home.” 

Little tarned a owift I look on his wife, but 
her eyes were lowered, and she refused to meet 
his gaze. 

‘* Have you got the money?” he demanded, 
her, and laying a heavy hand on 


**No,” answered Lady Christabel, clearly 
and distinctly, and without a shadow of heai- 
tation in her voice, ‘‘she has not got the 
money, neither will she get it. Iam not ins 
position to lend her the sum she says you 
require, and if I were, lam by no means cer- 
tain that I should do so, considering the 
habits which she informs me you have con. 
tracted, and which would render your paying 
it back extremely unlikely.” 

“Pay it back!" repeated Little, in un. 
feigned astonishment, ‘I had no idea of pay- 
ing it back.” 

Lady Christabel laughed—a low, musical 
laugh that maddened Little. 

“Tam afraidI am not so generous as you 
thought me,” she observed. “ It is quite certain 
that, however rich I ht be, 
afford to give five handred pounds to any one 
who might choose to ask me. You muat have 
been mad to suppoge such a thing possible.” 

“ IT didn't suppose you would give it to any- 
one, my lady,” he returned, significantly, 
‘but I did suppose that you would know 
better than refase me /"’ 

‘And why you more than other people? 
It is trae my maid is your wife, but beyond 
that I recognize no obligation towards you.” 

She drew up her head haughtily, her fine 
nostrils quivered, her eyes flashed. Even 
Little was seized with an admiration for her 
beauty, which for the moment held him silent. 
Bat self-interest quickly reasserted itself. He 
was a er cine bi aor i Re lost this 
opportunity of ga is » his power over 
her would be virtually ken. , 

‘Look here, my lady,” he said, coming & 
step nearer to her—a movement which she re- 
sented by drawing back—‘“ it’s best to have 
no beating about the bush, because my time 
is limited, may be, and if my wife—ourse her 
foolishness [—has not explained to you m 
intentions, why, it's time I did it myself. 
want five hundred pounds—and five hundred 
pounds I will have!” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Lady Christabel, 
steadily. ‘‘ bat-youwill not have it from me ‘7 

The firmness of her tone staggered him. 

“Do you know what you are saying, MY 
lady ?” he asked, meaningly. 

* Perfeotly.” 

“ And you mean it?” 

“T do.” 

‘‘ You refuse to give me the money ?”’ : 

Moat assuredly, Ido. In point of fact,’ 
she added, with a half laugh; ‘‘as I have 
already explained to your wife, I have not 
more than five pounds to call my own at the 
present moment.” bs 

“You have that — is worth it,” he 
muttered, glancing a ; f 

“That may be, but it <2, ot no difference 





to the position.” ; 
He was silat for a little while, unccriaia 
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what his next move should be. He had no 
desire to kill the goose that laid the golden 

, but if those golden eggs were not for him, 
then what did it matter? 

« [¢ seems to me,” he said, presently, “that 
five hundred pounds is not a large sum to pay 
for such a position as yours.” 

“ That has nothing to do with the question, 
seeing that I can keep my position without 
paying five hundred pounds,” she rejoined, 
equably, . 
“By Heaven, you are wrong!” he cried, 
fiercely. ‘ Why should I keep your seoret if 
I am not paid for it; 7 shouldn't I go to 
strate, and have 


the nearest t arrested 
on the charge of having murd your aunt, 
Migs Carbonnell ?” 


The words were out now—not spoken ina 
low voice, but half shouted by the excited 
man, whom drink and ion had combined 
to render furious and regardless of conse- 


ugnces. 
: Lady Christabel put one slender hand on 
the mantelpiece to steady herself, and her 
eyes dilated in a slow gaze of horror, as they 
fixed themeelves on the door. 

Little followed her gaze, and then he saw 
on the threshold a tall slim man of about 
forty-eight or nine, faultlessly dressed in 
evening costume, with the regulation flower 
ia = buttonhole, and a crush hat in his 
hand. 

It was the Duke of Strathsaye. 

One glance at bis face told Christabel that 
he had overheard those last terrible words of 
Little’s—overheard them and understood their 


pugport. 
be blood seemed to recede from her heart, 
a red mist swam before her eyes. For the 
epace of ten seconds she felt a desperate 
desire to fly from the room—ont into the 
pight—anywhere to hide her shame and 
humiliation. Then her dominant passion, 
pride, came to her aid. She woald make one 
more desperate effort to save herself, and if it 
failed—well, then she must give up, and con- 
fess herself beaten ! 

With the sinuous, snake-like grace that dis- 


tinguished all her movements, she glided to | 


the Doke’s side and laid her hand on his 
arm, 

“Tam glad you have come,” she said, ‘ for 
Tam in a difficult position, and you can help 
me out of it. This man "’—indicating Little 
with a gesture of superb contempt—“‘ is mad 
or drank, I do not know which, and he has 
forced himeelf upon me in order to borrow five 


hundred pounds, Because I have refused to | 


comply with his extraordinary application, he 


has chosen to use threats. Bnt for the sake | 


of hia wife, who was formerly my maid, I 


should have sent for the police before, and , 


given him into custody. Will you be good 
enough to speak to him?" 


The Duke looked from the one to the other. , 


Evidently he wae a little bewildered. But 
faith in his fiancée finally overcame his doubts, 
and he turned to the ex-valet. 


“You may thank Lady Christabel Ken- 
mare's forbearance if you are not prosecuted | 
for this abominable attempt to levy blackmail,” , 


he said, in his cold, clear, cutting tones. ‘For 
my part, if it were not for the unpleasantness 
of having a lady’s name mixed up with police- 
court proceedings, I would have given you in 
charge immediately. As it is, I bid you leave 


the room, and never dare insult this lady with | 


your presence again,” 


Little looked from the ono to the other, evi- . 


dently uncertain as to how he should steer his 


course. His wife put her hand through his | 


arm, and polled him towards the door. 
“Come, James,” she whispered, eagerly. 


“ Let us go away. Lady Christabel will for- | 


give,” 
he word was unfortunate; it roused Little's 
passions, With a muttered curse he shook off 
bi: wife's . 
has rer be 2 ioe ” he exclaimed, — 
+h langh. “ Forgive me for speaking the 
truth? I thank her for nothing; and as for 
going, I shall go when I please!” 


The Dake rang the bell, which was answered 
almost immediately by a footman. The ser. 
vants were all on the alert, for with an unerr- 
ing instinct they had guessed that something 
was wrong. 

“Fetch two constables,” said his Grace, 
briefly; ‘‘I wish to give this man in charge.” 

The servant bowed and retired. 

Christabel put up her hand to hide her 
quivering lips. She had hardly intended mat- 
ters should reach this crisis, but to interfere 
in the Dake’s action now would be impossi- 


e. 

Little himself was rised, and for the 
moment sobered. He looked at Lady Christa- 
bel, who had turned round under pretence of 
taking up her handkerchief from the mantel- 
piece, but in reality to gain a moment's time 
to compose her features. Uafortunately for 
her, there was a mirror over the fireplace, and 
in this her pallid features were reflected. 
Little, as he saw them, took couraye. At the 
last moment even, he felt sure she would in- 
terfere, and prevent the Dake from carrying 
ont his intention. 

With consummate insolence, he threw him- 
self into ao easy chair, and crossed his legs. 

‘* All right, my lord duke!’’ he said, non. 
chalantly; ‘I don’t fancy Lady Christabel 
Kenmare is such a fool as to let me be taken 
in charge, even when the constables do ar- 
rive. 

The Dake did not deign to reply, and three 
minutes later the door was again opened, and 
two policemen entered, backed by a couple of 
the house servants, 

‘I desire you to take ihis man in custody, 
on a charge of attempting to extort money by 
threats,’ said the nobleman, in those clearly 
incisive tones that were as hard as adamant 
as cutting as steel, and as he spoke he held out 
his arm to his fiancée. ‘‘ Come, Christabel ; 
let me lead you away ; thia is no place for you 
while these people are here,”’ ; 

Without a word she took the proffered arm 
and advanced a few steps. Then she tried to 
, ®peak, but the words would not come. Her 
; tongue seemed glued to the roof of her mouth. 
She was absolutely paralysed with terror, 
but in spite of this, she still contrived to keep 
command over her features, which resembled 
some exquisitely-scu!ptared mask of marble. 

One of the policemen advanced to the side 
of Little, and placed a heavy hand on his arm. 
**Come on, mate,’’ he said, soothingly ; “ the 
quieter the better for you, you know.”’ 
| With a gesture of fury, Little shook him off. 
‘IT. won't come!'’ he shouted, in a perfect 
frenzy of passion. ‘I have spoken the truth, 
and I'll stick to it—ay, in spite of all the lords 
and ladies and dukes in England! I'll lower 
their pride! Il show them that if a worm is 
trampled on it can ‘urn and sting. Lady 
; Christabel, I'll give you one more chance. 
Send these men away, and I'll hold my 
tongue.” 
| Poor Lady Christabel! Her worst enemy 
must have pitied her at that awful moment, if 
he could have read the agony of shume she 
was enduring under her stately demeanour. 
She was absolutely frantic with uncertainty. 
| If she epoke a word in Little’s favour after 

all this it would be tantamount to confessing 
| her guilt, and yet, on the other band, if she 
, allowed him to be taken into custody, be was 

quite capable of betraying her. What should 
| she do? 

A painter wight have found inspiration for 
hia bruzh if he could have seen the group at 
that moment. The stately, patrician Duke, 
with bis golden-haired fiancée on his arm, the 
micerable wife, hiding her face with her hands, 
and giving vent now and again to a sob that 
it was absolutely beyond her power to control ; 
the more than half intoxicated man, red with 
passion, and the two stolid policemen on 
| either side of him, It was a dramatic ecene 
| —‘‘ almost as good as a play '’—as one of the 

footmen + fser wards remarked to an admiring 
andience, as he told the story of that even- 

ing’s strange occurrences, 

On what a slight hinge of destiny do the 











most important events of our lives tarn?. 
Lady Christabel had resolved to choose the 
lesser of the two evils. She would not plead 
for Little in bis presence, and in that of the 
policemen, bat as soon as she got outside the 
coor she would implore the Duke not to run 
the risk of such publicity as would be involved 
ia the man’s apprehension—she would beg 
that, for his wife’s sake, he might be per- 
mitted to go free, and afterwards—well, the 
future must take care of itself now that 
events had thus precipitated themeelves, 

If she had spoken while she was yet in the 
room she might even thea have saved herself, 
for Little watched her every movement with 
the keenest attention, bat as the door closed 


behind her, he turned to the constable with. 


a short laugh. 
“Well! you may take me now. I see she 


thinks she can carry off matters with a high. 


hand, but she'll find two can play at that game. 
If she’s reckless, so am I, I'll prove every 
word I say, and before another night has passed 


over her head she and I will have changed.. 
places. It’s all very fine to talk of taking me. 


to the station, but I want instead to be taken 
to a magistrate, where I'll lay an information 
against Lady Christabel Kenmare. What li 


the world say—the world of fashion in whick ; 
she moves,’ he laughed, grimly, “ when it. 


hears that her dainty ladyship is a mur- 
deress ?” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A STRANGE STORY. 


Bertrz Cannonne.y, in his travels rouna: 


the world, found himself strongly impressed 
with # fact that has impressed itself on many 


other men—namely, that flying from the scene - 


of a sorrow does not mean forgetting it. 
Yachting was exciting, and had always been 

a favourite amusement of his; pleasant it 

was, too, to linger in foreign places, amid 


strange sights and scenes, where never a word ‘ 


of English was spoken; but all the same, he 
could not enjoy these things with the same 
zest as formerly. 


‘Out of the day and night a joy has taken flight.” 


The remembrance of Lucinda haunted him. 


like a vague regret. That short, sad life— 
that love which had given up all for his sake 


—surely the heart must have been hard that. 


could have been unmoved by it ! 


Nevertheless, he did his best to shake off the. 


gloom that oppressed him, and that seemed to 
interpose itself like a black veil besween 
himself and the sunshine of existence. 


He tried to be bright, gay, débonnaire as he- 


used to be, but the efforts was a miserable 
failure. 


His fits of gaiety were too wild to deceive. 


his friend Verschoyle into the belief that they 
were epontaneons, and they were invariably 
followed by hours of despondency, when he 
woald sit on deck,his head between his hands, 
oblivious of everything and everybody bat his. 
own miserable reflections. 

Several times he thought of leaving the. 
yacht, for, as he observed to Lord Verschoyle,. 
he was anything but a desirable companion. 
Verschoyle, however, would not hear of being, 
deserted in this fashion. : 

“You'll grow more cheerfol in time, old. 
fellow,” he would say ; ‘no matter what one’s, 
troubles may be they are bound to yisid to 
that one great consoler—time.” 

Bertie shook his head despondently. 

‘You may be right, Verschoyle—I hope 
you are, But even time can’t give me back. 
my old self. I feel myself a different man to. 
what I was twelve months ago.” 

“ Pity,” thought Verschoyle to himeelf,with. 
the cynicism that the world had taught him., 
‘pity his wife did not live longer, then, per- 
bape, he would have regretted her less.’ 

Abont fifteen months after the friends 
started they found themselves back ut Naplee., 
and there Bertie was eurprised one morning to 
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meet with no less a person than the Earl of 
Thornleigh. 

A lady dress¢d in black and- deeply veiled 
was hanging on bis arm, axd* Bertis. was 
struck by the grace of ‘her figure, and ‘some- 


thing in the way her head was set on“ her’ 


shoalders, that seemed vagnely. familiar to 
him. 

Lord Thornteigh greeted» him cordially, 
even affectionately, but “he did not seem quite 
at ease, neither did ‘he introduce “his com: 
panion, 

“Tl come ‘and seé you on board this even: 
ing} if I may,” he said, and “then he* bate the 


twofriends“ good-bye!" for Verschoyte was - 


with Bertié, and hastily departed. 

“* Now;-whorcan that-lady be, I wonder?” 
murmured Oarbonnell, in a puzzled tone, as 
he looked after the two figares; ‘and how 
comes it that’ Lord ‘Thornleigh is ‘here with 
her ?’’ 

Vérschoyle laaghed’ as he lighted another 
ciger. 

“Tooke fishy, doesn’t i¢?’ he observed. 
‘Perhaps the Earl hag got married on the 


sly for fear of Lady Ohristabel refasing to* 


havea stepmother.” 

‘Perhaps so,” assented Bertie, smiling; but 
the explanation did not satisfy him, nor did 
he fancy, from his knowledge of Lord Thorn: 
loigh’s character, that it was a trie one. 

In the afternoon the Earl came on board 
the yacht, and Verschoylse, witn a true in- 
stinct of delicacy, left Bertie alone with him. 

The two had not met since Miss Carbon- 
nell s death, and«there were many things to 
talk over. There was also a proposal that 
Bertie wished to make, bat which required 
some tact in approaching. 

“I have wanted-to write to you;’’ he said; 


‘only I did not know where: a «letter : would: 


find yon: so, I resolved: to. wait: until you 
returned te Englend again.” 
The Earl looked’a: little embarracsed, 


‘* I don’t suppote I shall:retamm:to’ Englands: 
for some time,;’’ he-observed.: ‘' A composition: 
has beem arrived at with my. creditors, aude 


my rents: are being put by:with a view: of pay: 


ingthem in full, but: it: must be some: years» 


before that result is arrived at; As@ matter 
of fact, I should not care te return to England 
at all if it were-not for Ohristabek:” 

‘““Where is she now?” asked Bertie, as 
indifferently az he would have asked where his 
valet was. 

“Staying with her friend, Lady Tareham, 
in Park-lane. She has been there éver since 
Miss Carbonnéll’s death. It is rather sad that 
she has nota home of her own,” he added, 
with’ a sigh, “but “she won't: consent to live 
abroad, 80 I'am virtually helpless. Hdwever, 
I hope before long to hear the date is fixed 
for her marriage,’’ 

Lord’ Thornleigh, it may bs mentioned, was 
at this time aware that there was some hope 
of his danghtér’s engagement with’ the Dake 
of Strathsays, but he was not aware that it 
was anaccomplished fact. 

“ T hope, if she does marry, it will be a rich 
man,” observed Bertie. ‘' A woman les fitted 
to battle with poverty I never-saty.” 

“That is trae. Oh, yes! Of course she must 
matry-a rich man; By the way, Bertie,” 
added the Earl looking at him rather curiously, 
“you have entirely got over your former 
fancy for your cousin?” 

** Entirely !’’ he returned, with an earnest- 
ness that left no doubt of his sincerity. Then 
he hastened to change the subject, ‘‘ You do 
not ask me my reason for wishing to write to 
you.” 

** No," listiessly. ‘ What was it?” 

‘I bad a suggestion to: make. As you are 
aware, I inherited all’ my Aunt Drusilla’s 
money+not as jer heir, but as.the heir of my 
wife, to whom it was al] left.’ Well, I feel that 
it would have been more just if the money had 
been divided in some way, so I want to-offer 
you one-half—fifty thonsand pounds—whith, 
will eet you straight with your, creditors, 


= enable you to return to England when you 
ike.”” 





‘* My dear boy!” exclaimed the Earl, inthe 
utmost astonishment, 

‘Don't thank med" said. Bertie, depreoat, 
ingly. ‘ Fifty thousand will me 
with a good income all my life, and.,theresis 
no one I specially care-to.benefit aftey my 
death,” 

“ Bat this is. nomgenae. ; You are yetyotng, 
you will marry again.and: have sonai!’ 

Bertie made a quidl gesture of megation. : 

‘* [shall never marry b"” 

‘You says that now, ba inotwo years 
time——" 

“ T shallsay» the :saume thing, interrapted 
the, young ‘man,-q + Yes; Lord Thorm 
leigh, my mind is quite made up omthat point: 
I shalk never marvy;l shall never have'sn heir; 
a wre Sn. ami not‘ performing’ an 
act of -generosity in .offering you this-meney: 
There» is. only: one» condition -I attach to ‘it; 
and thatis-that you’cannot have ‘it for siz 


matters—and meanwhile! I "beg you'wiil say 
nothing about it to. anyones” 

It was not difficult to persuade -the'-Eark to 
accept-this condition, and although good taste 
and innate taet prevented» him «from ‘loading 
the young: man withthanke, Bertie «was none 
thedess assured of his-gratitude, 

“TY will tell yownow+how I come to beat 
Naples,” he-said, presently. 
my sister-in-law.” 

‘ Your sister indawt” 

‘* Yes; my late-brother'» wife.’” 

“ Bat,” saido Bertie, mystified, ‘* Io never 
even knew that your brother was‘married.” 

“Nor did. anyone: else; save myself," re- 
turned the Earl, looking down.-‘' E will explaia 
matters to you, andthen you will understand: 
As-you are-aware, my‘eld ér brother nry’on?y 
brother, indeed; wentaway to India soon after 
I was married; and remained there for! some 
years.’ While there: hei wentup country; and 
by some means found» himuelfiatthe-Court'of 
ons:of the native ‘Princes; where*he -met the 
lady whom he afterwards marsied)' She was, 
in reality, a Euvropean—her © father . 
an English officer—but both ‘her parente: 
been» killed when she wae-an infant; and ‘she 
had: been adopted by the Marahamee; who had 
no children of: her*own, and who seems to 
have loved her like: a daughter. Of course, 
she was quite unused: to- Enropean ways, and 
was, by: education, a Hindoo: 

I suppose -it- was for that reayon; that my 
brother concealsd his m with her. Any- 
how; he said nothing about’it to’ his family, 
but ssems- to have gos an English. woman, 
named Marietta: Wilson, to act“ asa sort of 
maid or governess: to’ her, and to talk. English 
with her, io order that‘when ha ted her 
to’ us‘she* might at least understand~ our 
language. Well, time went on,,and a daughter 
was born’ to: them; but’ ‘after two or three 
years’ my brother. quarrelled with ths 
Maharajah, and shortly afterwards’ he 
was- poisoned-no doubt’ by. the Prince's 
orders. When he was dying, he, being per- 
fectly aware of ‘hts condition, told ‘his wifeto 
have hie body.embalmied ‘and “take it with her 
to England, together with'a letter that he 
wrote-to me, This she’ promised to do; butit 
was with great difficulty that she contrived to 
leave the Court ofthis’ Eastern’ Prince, as 
he wished her-to remain. Sfill> eventually, 
she set sail’ for England, bringing with ‘her 
my poor brother’s coffin, her. child, and the 
English’ woman; of whom I have spoken. 
Marietta Wileén. The latter:m most of 
the business details for-her; and it ‘was at ‘her 
suggestion that a passage wag takerin a false 
name. Hardly had they arrived in England 
when « terriblé-t hep Marietta 
disappeared, taking with: ber the child, and 
leaving the poor widowed*'girl—for she was 
little more—stranded and‘helplegs in a strange 
country, 


Little wonder, thak she.fcll iH, and. for 


** anv here-with 


days—for weeks,.even—hovered between: life: 


and death. Luckily, she had, in obedience .to 
her husband's orders, carried the letter, on 


‘left her.too.. Her-brain had. given, 
‘the. atrainof her.bereavements,;.and she. was 


monthe—it:: wilh take shed: time =to°-areenge |."ftaally insane. 


‘which wasamy name.and address, about her 
person, and the captain.of the veasel—who 
seems $o-have. been #, kindly, man, and,com.. 
passionate of her forlorn:.condition, . at once 
senk,to me,and,. I cama up,, to: London: in 
obsdience to hia: summons,:, I found. Elodie 
délitious, but the letter, togesher.. with what 
the captain. told me, parily. ex; ’ 
and I had .the-.poor.gigh, taken to» lodgi 
where she was well, ed after, and — 
she finally recovered. In the meantime] 
inatituted/a search for. the missiag. Marietta 
and the, child, but it; was, ansuccessfal—they 
-both Slespunaret Stowe 
by which they might be < ; 
“ This was sed. news with which to greet poor 
Elodie upon her recovery ; ‘but;.a8-it, turned 
out, it bad. no .effegt.om -her,, for, ‘when. the 
fever.left her all ;remembranee sof her: child 
way) under. 


“ The insanity took.a. strange form; All she 
wanted was to.be with. the body.ofher.hus- 
band—to watch over it .by.nighé and day, and 
the doctor assured .me, that, compliance with: 
this. ehrange fancy. was ~her one,;chance. of 

ell, Lshought the matter-over very 

and.J came, to the conglusion . that; 

useless or orene nes 

marriage, pevesially 8 adno..proofs .of it 
rei el e oaia in his letter, and so.I 

—_ contenfed. .myself.. with: letting, the 
world know that he,was, deady and. his. coffin 
was deposited in, the family;vanlt.. f 

“On the following day, however,I had. it 
secretly removed to some caves under the cliff. 
at Thornleigh, which,co ywith the 
Castle.-by a.,secrest. and» where. .it, 
remained. until:...a .. very: 8 while ago, 
watched. over by Elodie, whom.tJ had also. had, 
Toss te -" cret ald 

u wo.persons knew. my. an old, 
friend ot, siney whe was, a ieabenrana.tis, 
wife, who lived shown betonging.te me.on, 
the. cliffs, and. into .their, charge I gave. my) 
sister-in-law. They looked afterwher, in. the; 
night, time;. but.«every.. morning, she . went 
down to the caves, and remained: there nearly, 
all day, es pera sad wateh by, the. side of 
her husband's ¢offin. 

“ But her.mind still, remained clouded, and 
ikrwas not.until about :six monshs ago that 
Dr... Farer: wrote; me ,word..heyhad; observed 
signs of. dawning...intelligence.... I...had: & 

cialis serrt down to see her, with the.result 
that she. event . Feaovered shar. reason. 
The-dogtors all a sea voyage,and 60 I 
brought her to . Naples,. with, the. intention of 
tekiog her.on to. India lateron."’ 

Tha, Earl. paused and looked at hialistener, 
who had:heard the narration with.increasing 


amaze. + 
“Tt is a strange story,’ heobserved,; “it 
sounds like a page.out of somarwild, romance.” 
“Ei very. word ¢ i Armen sane Sr lat 
emphati 2 at the same time, it.is 
not worth while 
and-causing.a nine daye’ 
it to.the,world now. If »the child; had. :bee 
found it .wonld have been different,-bat, in all 
prebability, she; hag been dead;.fox years. 
Elodie herself; hag no wish .thag; hen. story 
shonld be. known, but. she, is..pgssionately 
desirous. of: seeing; India. once -more.. Sha.is 
iy vers Sones bay? and itis regaenle that 
her.native air,;may.do.her good, . You-wonder, 
no doubt, ao I do nos. intend. making 
tae, Bigheny, public, I. should jhawe. sold; it to 
on?” - 
a“ This..wag putin the form.of,ax:intexroga- 
tion, and Bertie-nodded.a grave.assent... 
“ Well,” said the Earl, with.a.good.deal.ct 
feeking in his.woiee;)‘ if anythi paned to 
me, this poor creature would be left helpless, 
and_at the.merey.of the world... My, healalr is 
good but.one never -knows ,what i3 


reaent,, 
going to happen, and so I have,thongh®:for 6 
longtime, that.it,was my.daty; to confide her 


history: man, whom I; could trust, and 
who..would, look:adter ber in ease.of, my death. 
Amongst all my, friends, you are the: only one 
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ils eather curious as to her mistress’s 
moveme: 


setae 


newsnoe and she, was justin. time.to.see 
Lady. Clgristabel give the glass, cconieinind: -the 
wine to.Mrs. Carbonn wads, On 

i and who drank it lysean eas, 08 








ie. Wenton to han mn p “ye 
pemaerations or hexgynig 
ben, Lad 


ao 


require. her. sexyices, 





hom I “I dare ask this favour. 
Cling to accept the responsibility ?"’ 

Bertie t , for. some. time before he 
spoke. It, 20at res , ag the- Earl 
said, and) one, mighty, h . before 
accepting: it. Finally» his, chi and 
generous, in triamphed, he held 

out hig 

« Yes," hey siaidy Se eeaaph,, thaw 
charge, and) will: “ito the best, of - Magy | 
ability.” 

—Saee. 
CHAPTBR.XXBY, 
TH EDA. 
Reem SoidBimenialaie for < 
cficot the Barks aietameinsla w- wade, 
Man, Posse 


:.Cartienpeliinor Verschoy}e wearin: 


uD ’ he SEBS +, hady: 


lignite. onan Naples bok felbitheo} 
a  Buropeams: rileativn ater tne 





1 
vilbtrsfgdesthich et they Kaa 
pe ‘ yet, ; henna yo 
j 









private roommota 
both occupied-in deve ome 
Verschoyle was startled by an exclamation 
from Bertie, who had grown-deadly: pale, and: 
from whose nerveless hand the paper had fallen 
to the floor. 

“ Bad, news, old fellom2°’ agked,the. Vis- 
count, ey tigally. 

Bertie nodded without speaking. and bonied 
‘his; face.in hig handa;, ntjering at. the .same 
time a deep grogn,:, 

‘* Tn pgeens -~. Day » Poor, Cinarallast. a... 
mattered, belew,:hiajbreaths ‘“and:.I 
you to.your-death. with,.my, daranable, dentin 
be — vowed at, the-altar,to Joye.and pro. 

In the newspaper his eye fo anata eg 

: ch appeared a 
‘name anly- tae , 


me mecings, ANd ; 
told -hom; a night, of : Misa. Carbennell’s. ‘ 
death; J tobein themerning 
toom, whither. abe; had. gone, ta, get & navel. 
when she-beard. her, mistress's step. ee 
and, not wiehing,tor be, seen, croughed down, 
inde. screen, neagothe, ee rs. Reabind 
from behind, this), se Lady 
Christabel take a small pais phial a pocket, 
= drop @ small quantity of dark coloured | 
iquid into a winelat, which-she afterwards 
filled with 
J —— + be ae as containing 
audan she. her had: proenr: 
from,® chemist: for, Lady. Christabel, _- 
neuralgia, and who. ocensionally 





| side of the bed; and. pushe her. hand-ander 


wife,.| night, and when morning came, and the news 
| spread: li 





used: the narcotic.to soothe: the. pain, 




















ipo econ 
At first. Jeanette seems. to. have. 
ee she plucked. up. courage, 
nced along the — till she reatned 
arbonnell’s.. m, into, which _ sh 
out pe yer the inks of the unfastene 
door. 

There was & faint light burning in the roora, 
jast sufficient to enable the eavesdropper to 
distinguish the form of Lady Christabel bend: 
ing over, Mra, Carbonnell, who-was asleep in 
her chair. 

Apparently satisfied, she advaneed to the 


the. pillow, and it- was at this moment that 
Jeanette heard a strange, thaestaivent sort of 
ory proceeding from the paralyeed- woman, In 
& moment y, Christabel had laid her hand 
pres: Miss Carbonnell’s mouth, and all’ was 
8 

Af this juncture Jeanette herself-uttered a 
little ory. of; horror,, whigh Lady Christabel 
must have overheard, for she came outside 
very swiftly, 80 awiftly that the maid had not 
time to make her escape, and the two women 
confronted each other in "the passage. 

Neither spoke; bat,Christabel beckoned ‘the 
girl'into her bedroom, and~then, before -she 
ny Fue anything. she had fallen down in a- 

+, from which she did not recover ~ 
Dasa’ em an hour. 
Jeanette, stayed’ with her for the rest-of the|° 


wildfire through the household, 
that Miss Carbonnell was dead, Lady Chris-| p 
tabeliwas.at firet beside herself: with dread. 

‘*I did not-intends to. killcher,’' she. ascuredd 8 
her-maid, when the latter drew. frem, her in, 
disgust, ‘I only wanted to .ges.a. document; 
she had cnieeneith her pillow, and «I aid: not, 
even: succeed: in) doing: thak,: fon I was £0 
frightened: that:.I : forgot. everything: in .myy 
desire toges away. 

She implored Jeanette.to keep hor  seareky| w 
and she. girl- p onot to, betray; her-on 
condition tk shat her silence was well paid, 

Shortly afterwards she epee ile 8 Listle, and 
by the roy ty of her jewe daughter 

consyived.to realise saificient money #0/pay 
tha, pasasge of, the newly, wedded pair. to 
America, and also to give Jeanettaa lomp sam 


Jeanette only waited until her 
left the room, before. following 


standing that it should be the last money that 
should be demanded of her. 

All this Bertie read, and ag he, read, a fall 
comprehension came to him. He, remembered 
his conversation with hig cousim) rhenghey 


two were alone in the,draming.roc:, at 

well Grange, an evening.or two, ry jhis 

aunt's death, how Chelate bon aske 

in what way. the.mo bed ied 

posing Miss Car ut a —. 

how thoughtfally silent ah become when 

he od ner shesis .in such oo . law would 

give her half the money, a hinaself wo 

take the other half, . 
Then, the doctor had, come, and.decl 







] >Pinion that the paralysed woma 
BH fully Fecover, x possession of, 


aibogand seni so that. there.was-no ch : 
make. another. wi 











font res 
Yes, Bertj = cexatood.it with 
P| what. care bad: Iaid her p) WBE ty 
{tally _ adh, contri wa, to, dypinister to 
Luoinda thes and: how. mearly 
apne igh 

) DS ADeG : sie 
in i a Mi Caz, he. “im 

AL coy Pochette ofa fear. wh 


her pressuré, 


age sigh eases longer and eavier 


ban...s] intended. Then. afterwards, im 
indasbondiperss ally chance of, 
olf oh ne-bedy-thi 1 to ORy : 
te girkwho-stood in her way, tw 
ps Bertieg by accusing his wife, had 
‘to despair and suicide, 

mo got up, and rushed) frons 
es t stifled, suffocated—as,if to 
saa i ‘ahi _ impossibility ; air.was & 


pers. 1 
-* Poor Lady Christabel ! ' he said, “I don’t 
think,:on: the; whole, Fate has used her very 
kindly. It was hard for one so young and 
beautiful to die.” 

Bertie stayed at bim in surprise, 

“ What.do you mean?” 

It.was Yerschoyle’s turn to look surpriged 
now. 

“Did you not read the account of her 
quay I thopght. that. was, what, upset you 


Carbonnell shook his head. 

“ I read an account of Little's confeagion, or 
rather , hig, wife's. It wag_that, which upset 
me.” 

“ Then,” said -Verzchoyle, looking at, him 
fixedly, ‘ yan peligyed in this story?” 

“ Cortainly.’ 

“Tam ey there conld be no donbt, at, 
least, jadgix drome what followed, On atte Be 
Sieg aoe th ; which shou ny bee sr 

ing day, the, poor girl was. fou a bine on her 
bed,. aa ger done, of 
pa alee one Z t ov dei must 
be, lef§, to, the imagination, The jar ok & 
meraifal view.of the, case, and brought ina 
ick et Death, Hom, mjsadventnre, Poor 


for he 
"Bhooked ag ca was, he.was not surpriged 


at.the tragic, sequel, to hig cousin's life. 
cone nne stend,.that the proud,gitl wor 
death rate r than. face the shame.and. 
publicity of a tri But what an end to such 
brilli 


tae 
“ar think yy mst, be. a& curse on my 
family, for no bat, misfortune , parenes 
me,!”? he, exolaime texly, and the 
went out again,and did not.come in until b 
time, spending the, interyal ee ee tek 
leggly,abont the, street i »agognecions where he 


lyip hi sam ing?, 
Fe ay tacts ‘ left Mel- 


bonrne.the nexék. ae @ iy af poten 
fore ried remained, exp Sg for over &_ 


e, did Bartie, good, alten 
oath! of his thoughts, et gave h 
hia self,control ; bat.still, he wag. oot tad 





of five hundred pounds, on the expreag under- 


silent, given, to, ‘withdraw himself fro 
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choyle’s society, and indulging in fits of de- 
pression that he was powerless to control. 

“Let us go to the theatre this evening,” 
Verschoyle suggested one afternoon, ‘there is 
& Opera company there, and they are going 
to play Faust. The prima donna is Madame 
Viilari, and people say she is well worth 
hearing.” 

“All right!” Bertie answered, listlessly ; 
and more with a view of amusing Verschoyle 
than gaining any pleasure for himeelf. 

So they took tickets, and in the evening 
were seated in the lower part of the bouse, 
consulting the programme, on which the name 
of Madame Villari was printed in Jarge letters 
—she, of course, was to be the Marguerite. 


“By the way, who is Madame Villari?” |- 


asked Bertie. ‘‘ I never heard cf her before.” 

“ That is surprising, for there has been a 
good deal of talk about her. She is a young 
Belgian,I believe,and is said be very pretty, as 
wellas an exceptionally good vocalist. She 
made her début in New York about twelve 
months ago, and from the first moment of her 
Appearance was a success. I believe English 
managers have made her very flattering offers 
to appear in London, but she has refused them 
a'', She seems to have no desire to sing in 
surope.”’ 

Bertie was not specially interested in this 
account, nor the person who was its subject ; 
bat directly Marguerite appeared on the stsge 
be was oonecious of a quick revulsion of feel- 
ing, and he followed every movement of the 
prima donna with the most eager attention. 

1t was not only her beauty that fascinated 
him, though he was bound to acknowledge 
that she was undeniably lovely. 

She was tall, svelte, and slender. Her eyes 
were dark, and her complexion, although, of 
course, it was made up with a view of neutral- 
ising the gbastly effects of the footlights, seemed 
to be delicately fair. 

Se were rather a heavy fringe of golden 
curls that nearly cov'red her brow, and her 
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\LITTLE THREW HIM*ELF INTO AN EASY CHAIB, “ALU BIGHT, MY LORD DUKE!" HE SAID, NONCHALANTLY.” | 


hair hung down in two heavy golden plaits 
behind. 

How like she was to Lucinda / 

It is trae she looked considerably older than 
his girl bride, and there was a maturity in 
her face and figure that Cinderella bad lacked, 
but the carriage of the head was the same; 
the movements were the came, the little tricks 
of manner and gesture. 

Bertie rubbed his eyes, and asked himeelf if 
be were dreaming. Then Madame Villari 
began to sing, and he grew even more startled, 
for her voice irresistibly recalled to him that 
evening at the Grange, when Lucinda aston- 
ished them all by the display of her vocal 
powers. 

Not that the singing was the same. The 
rima donna bad all the little vocal tricks of 
er profession—the shakes, trills, and roulades, 

and she certainly could hold her own with the 
most ascomplished queen of song of the day. 

Art bad cone her best for her, but still the 
voice itself was so like Lucinda’s that, while 
listening to it, Bertie could almost cheat him- 
self into the fancy that death had given back 
a victim, and his girl-bride stood before 

im. 

“Why, what's the matter with you, man?” 
asked Verschoyle, chancing to glance round, 
and surprising the rapt expression on his 
companion’s face. ‘ You look as if you had 
seen a ghost.” 

‘And so I think I have,” muttered Bertie, 
wiping the clammy drops of moistare off his 
brow. ‘For Heaven's sake tell me who and 
what this Madame Villari is ?"’ 

Verschoyle looked profoundly astonished at 
the request. 

“T have already told you. What more do 
you want to know?” 

“Who her parents are—where she comes 
from—what her real name is?” was the 
incoherent reply. 

‘Ah there T am at fault, for I know no 
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more of her antecedents than the newspspery 
have told me, and those I have given you.” 

‘Has she a husband?” 

“I suppose so; otherwise she would be 
mademoiselle instead of madame.” 

During this colloquy the prima donna bad 
been off the stage, and Bertie made up bis 
mind that he would only wait to see her in: 
the second act before trying to make his way 
behind the scenes, and endeavouring to get an 
introduction to her. - 

What could, or would, come of the in- 
troduction he did not attempt to explain to- 
himeelf ; indeed, however much he had tried, 
it would have been utterly impossible for him 
to have analysed his own state of mind. 

His brain seemed on fire, a host of impos- 
sible ideas crowded it; he would not stay to 
reason out the absurdity of his vision, he only 
felt an overmastering desire to see this woman, 
and set his wild doubts at rest forever. _ 

With this fever of unrest consuming him, 
it was difficult to sit still and control his 
features into a semblance of composure. 

However, the hore of seeing Madame Villari 
early in the next act upheld him, and 
it was something more than a disappoint- 
ment when, at the raising of the curtain, 
the manager came forward, and said that 
he deeply regretted to announce the sud- 
den indisposition of Madame Villari, who wae 
unable to continue the representation of 
“« Marguerite,” but whose place had been most 
kindly taken, at & moment's notice, by 
Mademoiselle Blank, on whose behalf be 
claimed the kindly forbearance of the 
audience, &., &. 


(To be continued.) 








Tae South Australian Government have 
made an arrangement by which an engine- 
driver who rons hia trains for two years 
without accident will receive a bonus of £10. 
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[MISS CHANDOS COULD ONLY GASP OUT THE WORD “ FORGED!’’ EVERYTHING SEEMED TO GROW DARE BEFORE HER!) 


NOVELETTE.} 


MR. TEMPLETON’S DAUGHTER. 
—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 


“A TRULY great man” said Miss Chandos, 
Isying down the newspaper, and looking across 
the daintily arranged breakfast table at her 
sister opposite, ‘a man of whom England 
may be justly proud. Bless me, Dorothea, I 
@on’t believe you have heard a word of what 
1 have been saying.” 

_" Yes, indeed I have, Genevra,”’ the younger 
sister replied in some confusion, for her 
thovghts bad been wandering most reprehen- 
sibly during her sister’s remarks anent 
Howard Tem pleton—perhaps the most cele- 
brated man in the country just at that time. 
Miss’ Chandos was a keen politician, and 
loved to discuss the doings of the conclave at 
St, Stephen's, and to express her opinions 
pretty freely as to how the nation should be 
evided by the wise men there assembled. She 
prided herself on being rather a strong- 
minded woman, only she did not call it by 
that name; she liked to be thought just a little 
above the ordinary weaknesses of her sex, 
and ed women who wept and gave out- 
ward vent to their feeliags with supreme con- 
tempt. She had little sympathy with her 
bieter's sentiments, and small feminine fail- 
ines. 6nd scolded her without stint when she 
Sorramed at a mouse or shuddered at a spider, 
&8 she was wont to do. 
A. Dorothea had lost the thread of her 
—_ 8 discourse for some time on this bright 
: mmer morning, though she strove to look as 
if she had heard every word of it. She was 
er to know that the famous member of 

arliament was a great man; without caring 





much about him, and to take her cleverer 
sister’s word for it, that the nation at large 
owed all its prosperity to his talent and 
wisdom. She was far more interested in the 
well-being of their household, and the pay- 
ment of their pupil’s quarterly bills, for the 
Misees Chandos kept a school. 

It was a terrible fact; they did not call it 
a school ; it was an “establishment,” a sort 
of refined and superior home, very select, 
where young ladies of the highest distinction, 
when the sisters could get them, were per- 
suaded to Jearn as much as they would of 
what was ladylike and genteel, and were 
trained in all the ways of polite society as the 
Misses Chandos remembered them; for in 
truth they were the tiniest bit behind the age, 
and just a little old-fashioned ; refined gentle- 
women though they were. 

They were of good birth, and realy distant 
connexions of the great femily whore name 
‘they bore, and in their youth had lived in 
affluence andrplendour. It was long ago now, 
80 long that Miss Dorothea, her sister’s junior 
by about four years, had only the faintest 
glimmer of recollection of a home with troops 
of servants and all that goes to make life 
pleasant. 

The crash which ended it al], and made 
them fatherless &nd penniless at one blow, 
had come before she was old enough to under- 
stand what it meant, or why her mother was 
so sad, and her sister so white faced and 
weary looking. Life to her had always had 
struggles and trials in it; she knew that she 
and her sister had been educated at the ex- 
pense of richer relatives, and that their 
mother had been established in a small school 
by the same people. She was too young to 
understand what the struggle had been to 
keep their home together, but the gentle 
mother, all unused to work and anxiety, had 
sunk under the burden and left them just as 
they were entering into womanhood. They 
were brave and résolate, and looked their 





position in the face; the school was fairly 
established, and they reso!ved to carry it on. 

All this was a long time ago now; a small’ 
legacy from an unexpected source had enabled 
them to make a freeh etart ; the small school 
in Surrey had been given vp come years, and 
they had migrated to the other side of the 
Tweed, and purchased the good will of a select 
and high-class school, uncer the very shadow 
of the Eildon Hills. 

Monk’s Ford the house was called—no 
doubt to distinguish it from the stately Abbote- 
ford, which was well in sight from the bottom 
of the garden which sloped down to the river, 
where there really was a ford, quite as easy 
and somewhat shorter than the one where the 
holy man came to grief at the bands of the 
mischievous White Lady. Miss Chandos had 
been wise when the opportunity offered for the 
purchase of the school. A 

“ We will not attempt too much," she said’ 
to her more timid sister; ‘' there are masters 
and teachers to be had for the paying, and you 
and I are behind the times in our attainments, 
Dorothea; we will take our places—I will be 
the principal and manager, and youo——” 

She hesitated a moment, and Miss Dorothea, 
who fancied that her faded looking water- 
colours and her bygone fancy work were the 
perfection of artistic taste, meekly suggested 
that the teaching of these arts might be her 
portion. 

“ Boeh!” was the reply of Miss Chandos. 
“The girls we shall have at Monk’s Ford will 
be able to teach you. For a bondred a year 
and extras parents will expect more than 
washed-out danbs of pictures and hideous 
bunches of flowers in impossible colours in 
worsted work. All those things must be put 
away,” she added, as ber sister's glance wan- 
dered fondly to the walle where specimens of 
her prowess had bung ever since they bad set 
up school keeping together. ‘No one will 
send a child to a school where such acquire- 
ments as those are part of the scheme. Yor 
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nesd not teach any more than myself, Doro- 
thea. There must be someone to overlook the 
sewing and mending, and you do that beanti- 
tally, and there will be sick children some- 
times, and you have a more motherly way with 
them than I have.” 

Miss:Dorothea winced@plitiie at her sister's 
straightforward way of¢patting things, and 
felt that emabrensbeing Giegntél to @ posi- 
tion 80 akin to that.of nuree and 
sewing maid, caemmieel saidmothing, and 


things sighped:iammaslv ee: 
if Miss Ohandos acsexted HezesMhas principal. 
at Monk’s hr togenior eng ying oot “let. 
Know. who mh: 





comethiay ikes &uwell-beha: 

The Misses Chandos-were-+henght to-be-very--| 
successfal in this kind of education; they-were- 
eminently jadicicus, and Monk's Ford was 
more a refined home.than.a etrick school. 

“A traly great man," Miss Chandos re- 
peated ; ‘a man with whom I should be proud 
to shake hands.” 

‘* Bless..me!’’ ejaculated, ;Miss Poeetinte; 
woadesngyeat, was cena yp lh sister—she, 
rarely in mlgptl incpesne tees a anpbody. 
‘+ What, has;he. been doing now,?” 

** Doing 1. What has he. nat,berm,doing,?,”” 
Miss Chandos said, and then she-launchedin-. 
+o praises of the eminent statesman, anddrom: 
them.into, reminiscences of.whatshehad heard: 
of his dife, 

That it was a life with a stoxy in,itiall Bog. 
land knew—a story with sorrow,and wrengfor 
itafoundadion, bat what; ii. was ;no,one: was, 
quite sure, 

That the. people's ido), bad, beenfooliah, and, 
lef.a woman, wreols hie happiness, was.univer- 
Satly, believed, Some. thixteen- or: fonxteen, 
years before the. Misses Chandos were.digcusg-; 
ing him at their, breakfast table, he; bad gone, 
abroad in the interval of; public: business, and; 
met his fate at some foreignhotel. Thecleax- 
headed statesman, the wise,legislator,$heman 
who was held. ap by all Eagland as.one of her; 
best and greatest, gave himself and, his fame, 
toa® woman not worthy tobe the maanest ser-. 
vant:in his honsehald, 

She was bagutifal; cveryons.admitted that. 
She:bad the.form of a Venus, and the. fase-of 
an.innocent- angel, with an iliterate mind and 
@ scheming, orafty-brain., No one knew-whas. 
Howard Templeton endured while his mistaken. 
union, lasted; There..wag.a, child, a. litéle; 
daughter—the world knew that muchy.and 

guesaed that the pale graye man. was; pasgion- 
ately fond of his child. He attended.to bis 
public, duties as. before his marriage, but with- 
out the.mexye and spirit-that had charaeserised, 
him. before; and people shook: their heads, and 
said that.onee more & woman bad beena great 
man’s ruin. 

Another vacation came, and he went abroad 
with hia wife and child, tocomebaek this time, 
alone. The woman for - whom he had lost 60 
much lay inthe cemetery:at Florence, and her 
child, with- her—at- least; Mr, Templeton said 


| aacpns: 


eet dian akties utedeAor eile : mi ; sindipeitien 
| bont it, iy alowed fa gone se eniahmens, pe ond 


—— 


“Dead!” and his pained accents and —-. thoroughly comfortable apartment, and the 
ing lips told how mach it cost him to speak of |}two mistresses of the house delighted in 
it. 


decorating and beautifying it with their own 
Then he threw himself into» polities-onae 


more with redoubled zeal, and: forste 
now had been the idol ofzone,party : 
dread of the other. ae me ows 28 aeceet-of | 
his success was the pasgign! ~whioh }: ttle sigh, and if flactuating meant 
he acted and spoke—it was #4 i a ingthe number- of; pupils, they 
this wees om move him ko 0 erteial: sh . They —— Wary — five 

* Really, lnevra, you 8 he Bar A ni ve been 
him and were;in love wit! Doro Hi tlyicrowded. 


thea said, _— her serie. $0 ad, 4) Agen iemean,; ma'am;’’ said a \ neatly. 
risa pang, Sanaa lo ; cae vad tim, “4 


bandsaw, 

agi, **T ope it i is a pupil,” Miss Dorethea said, 
)t* wemmenot fall by any means,’ 
* Witedo fluctuate,” Mias Chandos said, 


dasur RE maidj.cotering with a eagd: on 
sretely andr midote be sida you Ms “ auch tn how, ba his 
‘oonatragtions pase, his business is 


Diploma bane once,” iia, Cham 
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A DREAM BQSLIZED. 


ug Deustbax: Chandcee, where he- might have commanded, 
for- her indis- pane a a would haye gladly obeyed 
crest words, and gave sigh; perhaps,| It was almost too much for belief, almost 
in memory of her many admirers, all of whom | too much to allow her to speak with calmness 
Ginevra had so successfally routed. Ten she| to the girl who was wondering not a little at 
leaked ont-of she window omto ‘the fresh: green | the pertarbation hex mistress 80 openly dis. 
landscape, and thought her lines had fallen in| played. Miss Chandos was usually as impas- 
very pleasant places after all. sive as a statue, especially in business matters, 
A carriage was coming up the drive—a pri-|and this visit was distinctly a business one, 
vate, one ; atileasteit at oe es mith; the gentleman had said so. The girkyhad but 
which ;she,,was acquginted. . Tha: mam|&% vague idea of who Howard Templeton 
and foptman mene dark: liveries, ands the might. be; politics were nof much discnssed 
horses; were good and: well groomed. kitehen-at Monk's: Ford,i and one 
Waas& . quik Angte-abogh the, eosin ntleman was a much like another as 
that she felt. was.a; ar as she was & judge: 
“A private carriaged’ she-said to hey sisters] ‘‘ Say I will be there immediately, Susan,” 
and (Miss-ChendesJooked upi:: her owe Pee said, and-the gi “retired, ative 
“It, must -be souesmicsolen’: she irepliedy| her companjons inthe kitchen, that she 
‘no one, would, come garany business at; this, verily ed the gentleman was ‘come & 
uneeathiy. time, in; the;mesming;: the: servanta| conrting; Missis wae thas: flazried «when she 
have been sent: to feteh; someone and bave/| saw-bis name."’ a 
mistaken the house. Isthere anyong:imit?”|  ** It's: to: Miss» Dorothea, then,’ said: the 
“ Yeal?’ cook, oracularly.: ‘‘ Noone would: ventare ‘to 
** Gentleman arlady,?” come courting teuherd *—hep megning Miss 
* Gentleman.” handos. : 
“ Abd) Ma« Gonsforthy.I daresayy Heise) .“' he won't there be ructions-ifait ie}"’ said 
little early, but 1; somee-one: has given, the, hopsemaid; whehed been: many: years in 
hime’ ine [7 ‘of Aberastarty sad ned a lively 
Mr,, Gosforth - waa: the clergymen, of) the collection ef the,routing: of , 
ule grotenceep han tnesoens dies| twe of Miss: Dorethens:loyerss: ‘ shewwoen’t be 
attended in-Melzese, and had : beens iaidy up: allowedyte have hina: no feary’) 
agcidentifor-some time:;| Meanwhile: Miga; Chandess.with no: little 
he: -had only juste resumed: his: duties».as trepidatiom hed, taken a.sunvey- ob: chareslt in 
theological instructor a :the young ladies of) thaglasmte make eure that, there, meer 
Monk's Ford, pin-ontof place in ber dainty, m - 
“T donit think itvia: Mn. Goatonbin? Mis Which lookedsaa:hresb® 8b es heartcould 
Dorothea said, aa the carriage stopped and-4lie;| se, aff Rovamcindevtgunetartaes . 
foosman rang a lond: peak: at, the» door- bell. advantage... Bbaswes inslinodctormssomewbe) 
“ Noo it, ism fy’: maim teman got: out end severe style of dregs ag-beeame the,miatress 
entered ; shabense,: ‘it de @ stranger,’ a elect school, dikp Monkia: Ford, ; ae 
* Hey: hess chapenee curions: time te come,’| wore: hem grey-hair: banded: dowa, agen oe 
y-ladiea:-wonld: be} forehead in eae a bat. whi 


ps oer ng Slovenly areorninp ha bitearese tod 

not -permittedat: Monk a/Fords: ing -finery:: 
They-heasd a firm;manly>tread crosa:the absolutely forbid. Bhe "ines Joos 

hall asthe vieitor was. shawn :into ———_ ee 

ing-room,-a pleasant room, utterly unlike Or MAKE 

generally: conceived :notion » ofs the drawing» able roid dlesoged ads 

room.at~®.sckoal., Everything: wasoim good:| '‘ ends’ her wee Wonks | 





80, Asked where the infant.was, he replied 


taste, nothing: jazred by-undne-contrast with | # little- shiver, when Se oe aa 
the-old, world ‘aspect: ofthe place. Itewasea § ometimes;more.than manedly edexned; 
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i -Dorothea,‘and people: knew | mentoiof the: good-yow have:done; Mr, Tem: 
bab tt id nod miter san. Thes‘ends!? | toms!’ ' 3 
and.soft draperies would have-beem: ous of “Ab, spare me," heeaid, laughing outright 


ca.on her, but, they suited -her- sister, and: 
they.made.a capital contraat.. 

Mr, Templeton .logked -up. with a. rather) 
amused smile on bis, fage 69 the mistress of 
the. house entered, the, drawing-zoom into 
parece i ae ‘hicouelf. whieh, 

nteroplatiog: & « rot, - which: 
te a ae of fetish in tha heart of: . his: 
admirer; and . which, coonpied-.a prominent 
place amonst the ornaments-of the room, 

He. came,, for: With easy grace and: 
introduced. -himgelt,. witha the air of: # mam 
aceuatomed, to, -homage,.and yet in: suck: a: 
fashion as.eet Migs Chandos, at -her, ease, in a 
moment, 

“ You are doing, me tea much honour; my 
dear madam,” he said,.with#- carelesa glance: 
towards the,table,..‘' but-1, canc hardly. con: 
gratulate you~on, the-photograph which has 
come:.into, your¢hamds. I-hopasT never did: 
look quite like.that; though I:suppose).I must, 
have done £0, .or the; portrait: weald not-exish.. 
You must. allow .me;to send; you: something: 
patter. if. you. really. wish -tonhave- such: a 
thing.” 

Miss Chandos: told her sisterafterwardsthat 
shenever-knew what she repliedto this.gracions: 
speech. It.waa~80 urbane; so informal, al: 
most..joking.as he:smiled and: looked» at: tha: 
photograph, in ita. velvet frame. .. 

It. did not do him jastice, it: was iolder»and: 
harder looking, there were thesame features; 
the same curling,amagees of hair, the-same 
shaped. and, colouxedieyest. bat the »portrait 
had the look.of,a man who..thonght deeply: 
and felt keenly—a man worn ‘with« work and; 
the responsibility, of a gread, positions; The 
original carried none of ‘these:in »his face. It: 
was,certainly,.ashe,saidia bafi:likemesay evi- 
dently. taken. at a time. when-he was fatigued: 
and weighed. down in seme way: 

“TI don’t feel-flattered by: its? he said, and 
a look that made-him very like the picture for: 
a moment, “ neither; do I: think: it; good.. I 
hope you will not, when we-know each other 


; Miss Chandos was: in suck a flattervof de-. 
light at his gracionaness and ‘pleasant words: 
that she, could) hardly believe her :genses; and 
he recalled .her scattered -wits with a word of 
Dusiness,: 

“I am intending upwarrantably: at this) 
hour,” he said,  busamy timeis-pretéy much! 
comnpin’, whiak must( be myrexcase:’’ 

‘Chandos.-said- something... she hardly: 
knew what, aboutthe;rextreme value:of hia: 
time to the country:at: large, -and> he smiled: 
aaif ibe notion amused. him, 

“The connary; could ; along very well 
without me,” he said *‘ iow Kime Hes 
it is good to forget politics don moment. Miss 
Ctandos, will. jou do mein favour?” | 

ig manner .wastonrioualy; abrupt, it: wae 
‘often remarked-apon, and. Mies. Chandos:lis- 
tening to him thought how often she had.read 
in the papers of, that very: quality of hia ;:his 
Sdmirers went into raptures.over dit and-called 
= re aniae forth, his enemies:and 
ors dubbed. it: brntak : CORREE)., 
all gorte o haga me andy 1; and 
was neither. It wasssomewhat ru 
andishors—the stylecat'n mamma heaketion 
%o dispage, of. much) and-variedy.businesa in a 
ver oe spece. of ime; 

“A favour to-yond.” Mias Chandos almoat 

gets ‘surely 1 will. Whatis it; Mr.Pemples 


“ Fiestol.all,”’ he,said,amiling» again witha 


Winning graee, which-was almostcas ‘marked | 


e characteristic of hig).as. his: brusquerie; 
burn, thathorrible libel one: Lam. nota 
tZ-donot like: that 


perc Tam. You shall havemnother portrait. 

0 replane.t ; . a 

bale la men ‘Youcwilli destroy itor, 
‘| will gi verit to .yom:. with «pleasure/’. the | 

Sratified. lady:~ aide. Peete my 

Sister and myself, boughtdt-to have-some me: 





now, ‘spare me, We're public menyyou know ; 
letus:come to:business.:; I want some help a 
your hamds.‘* 

** Anything thatI cando) Mr, Templeton; I 
shall only be:too happy to: attempt,"’ Migs 
Chandos said; ‘you have:-only to-ask-and 


‘Wait tilk.D tell: you-what«it is,'’ he« re. 
plied: “It is:something more: than taking a 
pupil for school tesms;». Will>you~unde 
the amy daughter —the whole charge, 
I mean—for an indefinite time. I .cannototell 
when it .may,, suit, me .to, have, her with‘ me 
again. perbaps not for some years,’ 

“ Your daughter |"’ 

Miss,Chandos.could not do more than gasp 


out the.worda.,, All'that she bad heard; of; the | many 


sorrow in Mr, .Templeten's life, and the loss of 
his.wife and, tencoming into her-mind, 
‘I did. not knows" 

“ That)I had, suck .an appendege,: No,.1 
daresay: not, very. few-people.do., There are 
reasons, he.co “yeacons which I cannot 
speak of, hardly,,beartotbink.of,, indeed, thas 
make me reticent-on,the anbjeot.”’ 

The handsome face quivered, a little aa: he 
spoke, and Miss Chandos liatened, fall of ready 
sympathy, 

You have heard something-of, the story of 
my life, I daresay?” he, said,. ‘' It, is,pretty 


much public property, and some of the, reports | 


which I have.read haye the merit. of coming 
tolerably near the truth.” 

“I don’t know that I bave heard much,” 
the lady’ said, gently. She had-read every 
word there was’to be-found-on the subject; 
but every version of the story. of the.,great 
M.P.’s luckless marriage was to the same effect 
in one itemthat his child ‘ag well as his,wife 
was dead, “ Iunderstood you hadlost your little 
girl,” she said, quietly. 

** So did every one els6, and for reasons of 
my own I have. allowed the notion to bs. be- 
lieved,” he said, ‘ She: is no§:dead, my little 


\ your usual terms, with a suitable: allowance 
| for clothing and extras-? You-see I am asking 
for amether for my child as*welk’as a school- 
mistress; and’no | 
and-care that I am sure she will receive.” 

Two hundred a-year! Miss Chandos: felt 
quite faint with ‘relief’ at~ the proposal: 
She would have undertaken the~ most refrac- 
tory and tiresome child that could-be-sent her 
for less: than- hér~ usual’ fees -jnst- now; 
for Monk's’ Ford was certainly on the decline, 
and here was a double fee’ coming for-a child 
who would be-no-expense;/and might be very 
little tronble. 

“Ta it a bargain ?’* Mr; Templeton asked, 
seeing that she paused, and fancying that per- 
haps she was hesitating. ‘One great reason 
for-my selecting thid’ place is itai extreme se- 
clusion; another the high recommendation of 
friends.” 

‘*Some~ one’ has-been: flattering us,” said 
Miss-Chandos, in a fidtter. 

“I think not. I have:heard nothing but 
good about Monk’s Ford and-its mistress; but 
I‘ want youito keep the fact of my little girl's 
residence-with’ you a seoret’from: him in’ par- 
ticular, It wilt not be for: long, but I have 
special reasons.” 

“We will’ do anything you: wish," Miss 
Chandos» replied, eagerly + and- Mr, Temple- 
ton rose.: 

‘Can I bring herto day?” he asked: ‘ It 





quarters at once.» “ I’ have reason to be-mucl 
dissatisfied with her present school.” 

‘¢ Whenever you-like,” the lady said: “We 
oan take -her-at-once:'’ 

‘+ T will bring -her in a~ few ‘hours, then,” 
| Mt; ‘Templeton said; ‘rising: ‘ And when I 
; have delivered~her into your’ hands you will 
‘give me» this“libel- om my face, will you-not? 
Poon shall have a really good one in exchange 

et.” 

* You shall have it on one condition,” Miss 
Chandos said; waxing bold* in -her- extreme 
delight'ani happiness. 

‘* And-that:ie?” 





will pay for-the love: 


is imperative that she should leave her present: 


Clare, Sometimes I think it would have been) ‘That you favour me with your autograph, 
better for her, poor little-child, if she had died inscribe your name on: it, and that will make 
then; Bot thatds neither here nor ‘there; the it-inexpressibly valuable to me.” 

fact‘of her existence remains. I'wanta home! Mr. Templeton laughed, and said his mind 
for/her, will you-give her-one:? There need be | was relieved; he did not know what she might 
no'trouble:about terms; whatever yor think , be-goingto ask. She-should’ have the photo- 





' one or two.special studies that we have-to 
. procare:masters) from» a distance for; Ot 
courses if! your: little: daughter is: to ‘remain : 





fit.” 

Miss: Chandos ‘hardly knew how’ to express 
how ‘very glad she should’be~to receive the 
daughter of ‘so distinguished'a man as- Mr. 
Templeton; 

It was a forerunner ’of‘fature- prosperity. 
Theschool would gain prestige and position by 
the fast of such a pupil having entered: it. 

Something of this she expressed to her visi- 
tor; but it was not to: be; Mr, Templeton 
quietly; but’ firmly; negatived ‘any publicity 
being given to the- fact that his daughter was 
to be an inmate of Monk's Ford. 

“T cannot give» you~ my~-reasons,”’ hé-said, 


— the autograph as soon as he reached 

on. 

| And then he-bowed himeself-ont, and-was 
driven away; and Miss Chandos went back, to 
her sister; hardly -able- to: believe that it was 
not ‘all a wild dream. 

“Two hundred ‘a-year; Dorothea, and the 

nicest*man:you-ever saw!’ she said, some- 

, What incoherently ; ‘‘and- an allowance for 

‘clothing besides.. It will just-put us -back 
where we were-before last year.” 

|  T,ae¢ year” had been a very unlucky year 
with the two ladies. They had lost some very 

| profitable pupils, and had not found others to 


secing the disappointment-in the face of Mids, supply their-places: 


Chandos. ‘ They-concern both the child and 


**I¢ will do the school a great deal of good," 


myself; I am anxions-that-for the present | Miss Dorothea opined; and was. dissppointed 


her existence shall’ be a-secret. Hitherto she 
bas been where she:has nob»been known as my 
child): Shecisnot quite aware-of her: identity 
lomrather ofmine even:now. I should: like:as 
little said tocher on: as: possible: I 
mnst»know what:she ‘is li to grow up before 
I make op: my mind how 40: treat: her,” 
. “Boo mach-ofher:meotherdin: her, perhaps;” 
Mise:Ohandos: thought to-hereelf, but: aloud 
she only said that she shouldbe very: happy to 
undettake the charge of Miss Templeton. 
+ Ou» terms-are.one: hundred: guineas,” she 
said, taking a prospectus out of a: letter-rack 
on the: table; inclusive» of everything except; 


with us during the vacations ?.”” 

“With: you; of courses cithers here or 
wherever, you: go-yourselves, I° want you: 
to! take her,as.if she were yourown. Expense 


and -carious.wher her sister told her that the 
faet-of “Miss: Tempteton’s residence in their 
house was to be kept a secret.” 

“ That-is partly the-reason: he offers us such 
high terms,’ she-said.,, “ Bat-I am sare he 
| wilt not allow us to be. any-losers-by it. He 
will make-it up to-us in some way, besides this 
money, I am sare,” % 

Misa Dorothea did not say anything, bat 
she: thought her wise elder sister had gone 
slightly mad on the subject of Mr, Temple- 
ton, 





CHAPTER IItl 

THE NEW PUPIL, 
No one-had ever seen Miss Chandos in such 
a state of agitation and flatter as she appeared 
during the day of Mr. Templeton’s visit. 
' Her-lips were-sealed about the-pnpjl she ex- 





is no particular object. Shall we say-double 





pected by her promise~to-the -young lady's 
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father, or she would have carried the story of 
her triumph to the Manse at the foot of the 
hill, where she was a weloome and honoured 
t. Episcopalian though she was, and to 
er friend Mr. Gosforth, who did not put in 
ap appearance that day at all at Monk's Ford, 
and to everybody with whom she was on 
visiting terms, 

It was somewhat hard to be entrusted with 
the education of the daughter of the very 
greatest man in the kingdom, in her eyes, and 
not be able to s of it. 

§he had no idea what the girl would be like. 
She could guess her age approximately. 

The story of the popular member's y 
marriage was pu property, and Miss 
Chandos had it all by heart. 

Miss Templeton would be about twelve 
yeome of age—just an interesting age, she told 

erself, as she gave orders about the bedroom 
that was to be got ready, and ordered out fine 
linén and daintier adornments than usually 
fell to the lot of her pupils. 

“A very interes age, Dorothea,” she 
said to her sister. ‘Just the period ofa 
child's life when the ideas can be best formed, 
and the future for good or evil most distinctly 
marked out. It will be a delightfal task, 
especially when we think whose child she is, 
We shall love her for her father’s sake.” 

Miss Dorothea smiled, and said nothing ; 
she assented meekly, as she always did to what 
her sister said, but she remembered only the 
very day before how Genevra had held forth 
anenta young lady just the age of this new 
pupil, and asserted that twelve years old was 

e most se tiresome age that ever 
girls arrived at ; + a girl of twelve had no 
brains, and seemed to have no sense of honour 
or honesty either; that she was sly and un- 
tidy and lazy, and a whole catalogne of evil 
qualities. 

*‘Genevra isn’t always quite just,” she said 
to herself, ‘Poor little Parsons is not half 
as bad as she makes her out; but, then, she 
isn’t a member of Parliament's daughter. 
Dear me, if I had made such a speech as she 
did just now about loving her for her father’s 
sake, I wonder what she would have said to 
me? I should have had a lecture an hour 
long about coarseness and all sorts of dreadfal 
things. Well, well, younger sisters can’t do 
and say what their elders can, that's certain,” 

She was jast as curious, if Jess demonstra- 
tive than her sister, and awaited the arrival 
of Mr. Templeton’s daughter with much 
interest. 

Miss Chandos decided that she was to be 
treated as a parlour boarder, though the great 
man had expressed no wishes on the subject, 
She felt that the child of so distinguished a 
man should not mix with the rest of her pupils, 
aristocratic though they were. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon when 


the handsome equipage drove up to the door ' 


again, this time to be critically examined by 
all the inmates of the house who could find 
sufficient excuse for getting to the front 
windows. 

News that some one out of the common was 
expected had leaked out, and the young ladies 
were all on the qui vive as well as their 
elders. 

Miss Chandos received her guest at the door 
as became his distinction. She generally had 
new arrivals brought to her in the drawing- 
room, and was apt to impress parents rather 
forcibly with her extreme dignity. 

She abased herself, so to speak, before Mr. 
Templeton, and welcomed him with effasion. 
He was every whit as urbane and polite as he 
had been in the morning. 

‘I have been rather a long time,” he said, 
as the door closed upon them; ‘but I had 
business, and there was one or two things to 
be attended to. The child’s outfit had not 
come down from town. I have had no one to 
help me in this matter, my dear madam, so I 
shall have to trouble you to see that everything 
is provided that is necessary.” 

Miss Chandos wondered a little—it was 
strange that a man like Mr. Templeton should 








have no female friend to assist him in looking 
after his child—but he had admitted that there 
was a mystery, and she said to herself that it 
would clear up some time. 

“This is your pupil,” he said, indicatin 
the little girl, who had not spoken nor mov 
since she was led into the room by Miss 
Chandos. “Clare, my dear, give Mias 
Chandos your hand.” 

The little girl thus bidden looked the lady 
—— in the face with a curious unchild- 
like look, as if she were reading her like a 
book ! and held out her hand. : 

* How do you do?” she said, in a singular! 
unchildlike voice. e 

Miss Chandos drew her closer and kissed 
her, with an odd feeling that she did not like 
her much. She was hardly a pretty girl, but 
there was great power in the face and snoffi- 
cient good looks to shadow forth beauty by- 
and-by. It was curious, but she was far more 
like the portrait that Mr. Templeton had con- 
demned as a caricature, than like her father 
himeelf; there was the hardness and 
her childish features that were utterly want- 
ing in his. Seated therein the pretty drawing- 
room at Monk's Ford, he looked a handsome 
débonnaire man of the world—not a bit of the 
grave statesman about him—and yet the por- 
trait was good as # likeness too. 

“You promised to give me this,” Mr. 
Templeton said, seeing her glance from the 
child to the photograpb. 

* Yes, on conditions,” she replied. 


‘' They shall be faithfally fulfilled,” he said, 
smiling. ‘Let me see, I am to send you the 
very best portrait that has ever been taken 
of me, with my autograph attached, is not 
that it?” 

“ Yes,’ Miss Chandos said, delighted ; ‘I 
shall prize it, ah, I cannot tell you how I 
shall prize it, Mr. Templeton. Do you know 
it has been one of the dreams of my life to 
see you, to shake you by the hand, and 
now—"’ 

‘Like all dreams, the reality turns outa 
poor sham, is it not so, Miss Chandos?” 

‘* No, indeed, it is an honour I shall never 
forget—one which I could never have hoped 
for ; ladies are not supposed to be politicians, 
Mr. Templeton, and I daresay I am very 
ignorant, but no one can help being interested 
in the good you are doing daily.” 

Her speech was brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion by the very curious expression that 
flitted over the face of the child, who was 
listening silently to what was going on. To 
Mise Chandos it looked like intense scorn; she 
certainly had no reverence for her father 
and his greatness ; probably she knew nothing 
about it. 

‘“‘ Clare is hardly of your opinion, you see,” 
he said. ‘‘ Politics have very little meaning for 
her; she has never seen her father made the 
idol of the hour.” 

‘‘She will understand and appreciate it 
some day,’’ Miss Chandos said, stroking the 
little hand she held, which, to her surprise, 
was promptly drawn away; Miss Templeton 
was evidently not used to caresses. 

‘‘There is nothing more, I think!" Mr. 
Templeton presently said, ‘except to take 
your gift, Miss Chandos ({ don’t think I 
shall destroy it, but keep it as a memento of 
your pleacant house and courteous kindness). 
and to arrange with you for the first year of 
my little girl’s stay with you—two hundred 

ands. Will you have a cheque or notes? 
P brought both with me.” es 

‘‘I—I will have a cheque, if you please,” 
Miss Chandos said, all in a flutter of delight 
and excitement. 

As a rule she hated cheques, after the 
fashion of her sex, but the idea of taking a 
cheque to the bank with such a name on it as 
that of Howard Templeton put all her anti- 
pathy to flight. 

‘“‘ Certainly,” raid Mr. Templeton pulling 
out his pocket-book, but pausing with itin his 
hand. “I don’t know,” he said, ‘I think it 
would hardly be safe.” 


wer in | Par 


**Bafe!” she echoed in surprice. “ Any. 
thing from you would surely be safe,” 4 

* Quite,” he said, “ that was not my mean. 
ing. For you to cash a my yr of mine might 
draw attention to the fact I wish to conceal, 
of Clare’s residence in your house, I do not 
say it would, but it might, and it would bring 
about complications which I cannot explain 
now, but which you shall thoroug ’ 
stand before long. I think I had better give yor 
the sum in notes.’’ 

‘‘ As you please, perhaps it would be better,” 
Miss Chandos wal, on he laid a bundle of 
notes on the table before her and ed to 


Money was not too tifal at Monk's 
Ford, and a bank note did not stay long in 
the possession of the Misses Chandos. 

“I think that is right for the main bui- 
ness, Mr, Templeton said, handing quite 4 

cel of notes to Miss Chandos. “TI have 
got them in small amounts on purpose ; there 
is nothing higher than a twenty there ; ladies 
sometimes find it difficalt to change paper 
money.’’ 

“You are very considerate,” Miss Chandos 
replied, counting the notes with trembling 
fingers. ‘It is difficult sometimes. They 
are any right, thank you, Mr. Templeton.” 

* Yes, for the year’s board and so forth, but 
Clare will want pocket-money, and more 
clothes, doubtless. You see my movements 
will be rather uncertain soon.” 

‘*Ab, yes! England is going to lose you; 
you are going abroad, I saw something about 
it in the paper,’ 

**I think the papers know more of my buzi- 
ness than I do myself,” the great man said 
with a little curl of his handsome lip. ‘ They 
are right this time, I am going abroad, as you 
say. I may not communicate with you for 
some time, therefore I had better give you a 
little more for whatever extras there may be, 
Say fifty pounds, will that do?” 

* Oh, it is more than enough,” Miss 
Chandos said, ‘‘ but you will leave an address 
to be written to, if your little girl should be 
ill; we cannot always foresee.” 

‘Clare is very healthy,” Mr. Templeton 
replied. ‘I don’t think she has ever been ill 
in her life, I will come and see her before very 
long; as for my address you know where 4 
letter will always reach me.” 

He epoke as a man who is known all over 
the world, and Miss Chandos said no more; 
and again the sion, 80 like con- 
tempt, came over the child’s face. 

‘*T must go,” Mr. Templeton said. ‘ I have 
wasted too much time in this lovely district 
already. Ileave my child with you in per- 
fect confidence, Miss Chandos.” 

“T will do by her as if she were my own,” 
was the warm reply, and she held out her 
hand, which was warmly shaken. : 

“Good-bye, Clare,” Mr. Templeton said, 
holding out his hand to the child, who gave 
hers in return. She did not spring to her 
father’s arms, or attempt to kiss him, only 
looked at him quietly and said,— * 

«Good-bye, papa,” in a quiet voice, with n0 
emotion in it whatever. y 

There oe = : eee and the dark = 
face, not a look in the large expresé! 
eyes, and before Miss Chandos had recovered 
from her amazement at her new pupil's de. 
meanour, Mr. Templeton had bowed himedl! 
out of the room and was getting into his car- 
riage at the door. He waved a good-bye 0 
her and was gone, leaving her feeling very 
much as if the whole affair was some queer 
dream. There were the notes and the little 
girl to convince her to the contrary, and 
led the child to her own sitting-room to intr0- 
duce her to ber sister. 

Locked at without her hat, Clare Temple. 
ton was decidedly better looking; she | 
beautifal hair and eyes, and by no means irre 
gular features, and her dark skin was clear, 
brown; she would make a strangely attractiv® 
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by-and-bye. That odd look, so like 
Moportrait, of which her father had taken 
ion, puzzled Miss Chandos; it was 
exactly where the picture did not resemble the 
original. She was cariously self-possessed for 
one so young; she did not appear to be more 
than twelve years old. 

Miss Chandos asked her age, and she 
replied,— 

“ Papa says that I am twelve and a half. 
Introduce me to this lady, please, I have not 
seen her before.”’ 

There was so much of & grown-up woman 
in her, that Miss Chandos amazed out of all 
her notions of dignity, presented her sister as 
if the new pupil been Mr. Templeton’s 
wife instead of his daughter. 4 

“Thank you,” replied the child, gravely. 
‘Tam glad to know you, Miss Dorothea, I 
think we shall be friends.” 

“And don’t you think we shall be friends 
too, my dear?’ asked the elder sister asto- 
nished; she felt as if she had got a fairy 
changeling into her house instead of a child; 
there was such @ curious air about the little 
creature, for Miss Templeton was petite—very 
small indeed for her age. 

“‘T hope we shall,” was the quiet reply. 
“Bat you are the mistress, you see.” 

‘“ And your experiences of school mistresses 
have not been quite pleasant, is that it?" 

“ That is it,” the new scholar replied. “I 
have been at one school before, and I should 
have run away in another week. There are 
things a 7 cannot bear.” 

‘‘Oh, dear, I hope she won’t try to run away 
from here,'” Miss Chandos thought to herself, 
beginning to understand why Mr. Templeton 
wanted a retired sort of school for his 
‘‘T am afraid we shall have trouble 


“T should like my boxes taken up, please,” 
said the child after a pause. ‘‘My things 
were got together rather in a hurry, and there 
may be a good many wanting.” 

And Miss Chandos was so taken aback by 
her coolness and self-possession that she rang 
= bell — gave the necessary orders with. 
out a word. 


CHAPTER IY. 
MISS CHANDOS IS PERPLBXED, 


THERE was something curiously repellent in 
the manner of this odd child. Miss Cnandos 
seemed as if she could not find words to talk 
to her, and she allowed her to go to her room 
and look after her belongings, feeling very 
much as if she had dreamed all that had 
to find that Howard 


‘were » after a fartive glance round 
the pretty room that had been arranged for 
her. It was impossible to tell from the look 
whether she a of her quarters or not. 
She turned to her boxes without a word 
of comment, 

: _ hardly know how the things are put 
in,” she said. “They are not arranged in 
any way. They are all new, and we had to 
pike ® great deal for granted, as we were ina 


urry. 
- We!” echoed Miss Chandos, bewildered. 
Yes, papa and I. Nothing that I had 
before would do, of course. He gave away 
—- . ee I had at—as the last 
iJ S6 
pte said I must be properly fitted to 


Nipper 7 ye last school, dear?” 
the governess hoping to gather some- 
thing about her odd new pupil from the reply. 
Abroad,” was the cart reply. ‘' Papa told 
me not to speak of it if I could help it; it 
was & mistake to send me there.” 
on lips closed with a sort of snap, as if 
6 declined to say any more, and Miss 
py was too much taken aback to ques- 


“I think you bad better look over the 





things,” the child said, after the trunks had 
been emptied, and the bed and chairs were 
filled with handsome looking clothes. ‘Iam 
almost sure there is something wanting, but I 
hardly know what.” 

A good deal was wanting. Miss Chandos 
called her sister, and they went over the new- 
comer’s wardrobe togetrer. Miss Dorothea 
looked up prescntly with a surprised excla- 
mation, 

‘‘My dear, you have no stockings,” she 
said, ‘‘nota single pair I can find, nor any 
handkerchiefs.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not,’’ Miss Templeton said, coolly. 
“Papa was not used to shopping, you see. 
He gave orders that everything was to be of 
pe but the people did not put in every- 

‘© We will soon make all that right; Miss 
Dorothea said, looking admiringly at the 
dainty toilettes that were spread about. Mr. 
Templeton evidently had an eye for colour 
and arrangement in a lady’s dress, though he 
did forget stockings and sach minor matters. 
Their new charge would do the echool credit, 
atany rate as fur as appearance went, if ip 
nothing else. 

“‘ You can tell papa we will make all straight 
when you write to him,” Miss Chandos said, 
hardly knowing how to begin to talk to this 
self-possessed little creature, who, as she ex- 
presssed it afterwards,—‘'Shut her up with 
@ snap every time she spoke.” 

** Tam not going to write tohim,” was the 
quiet reply. 

“ Had ear! Not write to your father?” 

“ 0." 

“ Bat he will expect to hear how you like 
us—whether you are happy and so on.” 

** He will know all he wants to know; there 
will be no need of writing.” 

“ But you will hear from him?” 

**I don’t expect to.” 

‘“‘ Bat I shall; he is to write to me—he has 
— to do so—you heard him—and send 

hotograph.” 

“Yes, I heard him,’’ Miss Templeton re- 
plied, with the odd look in her face that was 
80 like the portrait her father had taken away ; 
“ but he is always very busy.” 

“ Yes, and jast going abroad,’ Miss Chan. 
dos remarked. ‘I daresay he has very little 
leisure.” 

“Did he tell you he was going abroad?” 
the child asked. 

“I don’t know that he said soin as many 
words, but there is no need for private infor- 
mation about Mr. Templeton’s doings, the 
newspapers chronicle them.” 

** Oh, yes, the newspapers, of course. Will 
you ring for the maid, , to put all these 
things away, I am tired of them.” 

“My dear, our young ladies wait upon 
themselves, as far as the arrangement of their 
wardrobes is concerned,”’ Miss Chandos said, 
feeling every minute that it was harder and 
harder to get on with this queer child. ‘* Your 
things shall be arranged for you to-day, of 
course, after that-——" 

“Some of the maids must do it,” Miss 
Templeton said, with an air of authority, and 
yet somehow, as the sisters both remarked, 
she did not seem like a child who had always 
had a maid. 

** We will go down now,” Miss Chandos said 


presently. ‘' You will like to see the school- 
room, and be introduced to your school- 
fellows.” 


‘I don’t want to know any of them partica. 
larly. Am I to bein the schoclroom., Papa 
did not say so.”’ 

“Some part of the day, of course," Miss 
Chandos suid, somewhat sharply. ‘ It will be 
necessary ; you will soon learn to like them all, 

“I¢ will not signify much; I shall see as 
little of them as possible; I shall not want 
them, and they will not care for me.” 

“Oh, yes, dear, they will. You will find 
them very lovable, sociable girls.’ 

“* Nobody likes me,” was the only reply the 
child made to this remark, and Miss Chandos 





turned her over to the teacher in charge of the 
schoolroom with a certain amount of dread.as 
to what might happen next. 

“I don’t believe she's a child at all,” she 
said to herself, as she closed the door on the 
expectant group of girls. ‘‘ She's more like a 
fairy changeling or a child-witch. I am afraid 
she will upset the schoolroom sadly.” 

She was agreeably disappointed to find that 
such was not the case; the new girl elected to 
behave most amiably to her schoolfellows and 
politely to the teachers, and the evening passed 
pleasantly enough. 

Miss Templeton managed to let everybody 
know that she considered herself a person of 
importance, and she showed herself an adept 
in the art of finding out all that she wanted to 
know about other people without telling an 
atom more than she wanted to about herself. 

Before bedtime she had managed to extract 
all sorts of information from almost all the 
girls, getting at their names and their 

istories in a curiously sharp fashion, but 
when they separated for the night the reat of 
them found that they knew nothing more 
about the new comer than that her name was 
Clare Templeton, and that she had been at 
school on the Continent before her arrival at 
Monk's Ford. 

She had not given a hint as to whereabouts 
the school had been, not the slightest bit of 
information about her father, of whom the 
girls were burning to hear something. She 

all questions with wonderfal skill, 
finally stopping their queries with a scornful 
remark to the effect that she did not know 
where they could all have come from if they 
regarded a member of Parliament as such a 
wonderful person. 

The two heads of the establishment dis. 
cussed her over their quiet supper, when the 
girls were all safe in bed, and the teachers 
enjoying their usual nightly liberty in their 
own part of the house. 

‘* T shall never like her, never,’ Misa Chan- 
dos said, piteously. ‘She is the most dis- 
agreeable child I have ever received here; she 
will worry us to death, Dorothea!" 

** Not quite so bad as that, I hope,” Miss 
Dorothea said, gently. ‘She is strange to us 
as yet, she will improve in time.” 

‘*T am sure I hope she may,’ Miss Chandos 

lied, ‘‘ there is room for it,” 

hings were not so bad as the good lady 
anticipated. Clare Templeton chose to 
make herself agreeable, and to learn her 
lessons with proper attention and zeal. She 
was very badly grounded in all elementary 
se one it seemed a as if she 
never been ly taught. 

In vain her ha ee tried to find out where 
her education, such as it was, had been begun ; 
they came to think that she had been for- 
bidden to tell, and ceased asking her about it. 
There was a mystery about her; Mr. Temple- 
ton had said as much when he brought her to 
school, and it ehould be — 

Miss Chandos did feel a little disappointed 
when the newspapers announced Mr. Temple- 
ton’s departure for the continent and she had 
not received the promised photograph; she 
had been so looking forward to itsarrival with 
the great man’s autograph, and perhaps a 
letter as well. 

She dropped a word or two about it only a 
few days after the arrival of the little girl at 
Monk's Ford in her presence, and she had 
curled her lip with the pecaliar expression 
that was common to her, and remarked that 
her papa had to promise a great many things 
to all sorta of people, and it was not wonderful 
if some of them were overlooked. 

‘I hope he does not class me with all sorts 
of people, my dear," the lady replied, a little 
nettled at the , 

**Oh, I didn't mean that, of course,”’ Clare 
replied, ‘‘ but, you know, in his position——” 

“Of course, dear,” Miss Chandos said, 
wondering what the curious smile on the 
young face meant; ‘‘he is always engaged, I 
know; still I hops he will not forges Monk's 
Ford, and his little girl.'' 
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‘Tam not -dfiraid of being forgotten,” Miss 
Templeton answered, and.saidino more onthe 
subject. 

* Tt looks as-if he bad:fargétien metat any 
rate,” Miss Chandos.aid to her ieiater when a 
week had gone by after |Mr. .T n’s 
departure. ‘+I wish. I, had; net let take 
that portrait, it wasstrangelyilike Olare.” 

‘* | hope he will be satisfied-with Clare when 
he sees -her,”” Miss Dorothea: eaid, »thought- 
fally. “ Tomy-mind she-isiimproved ;she-is 
more gentle and not.so very abrupt and 
brusque as she used to be.”’ 

*s Sheds not a lovable child,”’: Miss ‘Chandos 
rematked, with alittle sigh. ‘\Puereisalways 
something about her that I cannot anderastand. 
She seems to have ‘things oni her mind, she «is 
unchildlike. I-shonld bave:liked alittle more 
knowledge of her antecedents,-but-Mr. Temple. 
ton had evidently:made up his miad.to-keep 
them to himself,:and I believe the child has 
been tutored.” 

‘‘Nodoubt she bas, -We-shall be.-teld-all 
about her in good time,’ ‘Miss. Dorothea said. 
“No doubt Mr. Templeton's reasons are 


‘* They are tantalising at.any'rate. ‘Are you 
inclined for a walk.thie afternoon ?”’ 

“Yes. Where do you want mesto'zo'?” 

‘‘ To Macdonald's ‘and I think: to Brown's 
also. They had-better have some monty each 
ot Chandos 

iss was quite easy on the subject 
of ‘monéy ‘now. ‘Olare. Templeton: had : cer- 
tainly brought her. goed lack, for her house 
was fall of paying pupils; atid a good deal of 
the two hundred »pounds ‘still .remained 
untouched. 

Some of it had been paid away. Mr. .Gos- 
forth, -the ‘elergyman, thad «been «the ‘first 
recipient of.a note for ten pounds, and had 
listened with» admiring wonder to-the story 
of the .great.man’s visit, and:the -introduction 
of his child to the school. 

He was'much inatereated! in .Olare,iand saw & 
more.lovable: nature'than appeared om the sur- 
face, and the ‘ehild. in-her-tarm seemed to-like 
him very much. 

The two tradesmen whom Miss Ghandos 
bad named had~aleo received! some: of :Mr. 
Templeton’s' money; and..in idue, time :would 
have more ;'one -was the grocer,-the othér ‘the 
butcher, who served. the-Misses. Obandos, and 
az there was no stint of food in their honce, 
and the young ladies/had the. usual: appetites 
of healthy school girls; their castom was not 
tobe despised. 

Miss Dorothea returned from her expedition 
into the town rather serious, and -with a puzzled 
look Ay A myn + face. 

“Well,” 8 Chandos said, looking.apfrom 
her work .as.her.sister entered, “have -you 
attended to everything?” 


‘* Yes, L thinkiso; Gataretis writing to Lon- |; 


content ane will: ee those: things for 
you; buat I.didn’ 4 ’ ve me 
at either of theaiien ples.” bach 

** Not pay it—why?” 

‘ Neither of-¢hem 


thought she had taken-leave-of: her senses. 

“ oe | "she repeated in amazentent. 

‘\No,’ 

‘Why not?” 

“ They neither of them said ; they are gdin 

id themoney was 
no consequence, .1I . thou Macdonald's 
manner. rather rade. He did not say ‘much 
but he:deolined the: mote; he -said he vahould 
prefer its. standing over fora little while.” 

“ I. never heard of such thing; never,”* Miss 
Chandos said, ‘Tradesmen are: generally bo 
eager for their-money. «.Howeter,! it} does’ not 
signify ; it is there forithem when they want 
it. Who is that, I wonder?” 

““Mr. -Gosforth,” »Miss Dorothea réplied. 
‘* What.can he want, I wonder?” 

It was a little surprising, forsMroGoeforth 
had not-long lefé.the ‘school ; is usual. lesson 
having taken place that afternoon. 

‘‘ Just in time for alatishtea,’"Miss Chandos 
said, greeting him’ warmlyias «he entered. 


‘* Dorothea has-been to Melrose for me; and is 

only jast.come in. Sit down and tell us the 
néws, ifthere,ie any.” 

‘Mr. Gosforth sat-down, but: he-looked: very 
uncomfortable, and seemed to have hardly a 
word ‘to say. 

“ Thave.come about:something very uncom: 
fortable,” he blurted:out-at-length. ‘Icam 
very sorry.’’ 

‘* Something uncomfortable! * Miss@handos 
maid. “ Whatis it?” 

‘\Thardly know—that ‘ten pound note you 
gave me,” 

Hi oe ae? pesky 

‘‘ Phere is-something»act quite zigatabou 
cit. Lam afraiditée-a forgery.” 

“ A-forgery.” 

Miss Dorothea turned very white as:-she 
gasped iontithe word; its veryy utterance 
appeared to her‘fraught with some aaknown 


ger. 

‘“ Yes; [>have reosived acletter ‘ftom: the 
‘baak-aboutit. You will knowwhere you:had 
it from ,,of course.” 

“ Certainly we:do,” Miss Ghandos:rnid, re. 
covering her-seattered wits.a little. ‘It was 
one of those I received from Mrs@empleton.” 

‘+ Ah, them yoti had better:com manicate with 
chim:at:ence,’’ Mr. Gosforth said; much 're- 
a in hisctaind. “You vwwillcbe: nodoser 
z y it,” 


CHAPTER V. 
MISS CHANDOS IS ENLIGHTENED. 


sequally of course there. was. some mistake; and 
a line to Mr. Templeton-woald pat everything 
ight. «Miss, Chandos matvdewn'to write it, 
asking Mr. Gosfortieto:stay and:see s&dti whe 
worded her detter:properly. Itwwasndach at 
awful thing to have tO writeto-a Meniber of 
Parliament abonta forged! bank mate. 

An. her-seoret -heart:the-good) Jady.-believed 
that Mr. Gosforth, and the‘ bank;,sodcespry- 
je body who -Had -anything‘to:do! with itwere 
ewrong. fhe felt inélined totake:the note: back 
and exchange! it-for another. She shadno 

others except ‘the:remainder of. Mr. ‘Bemple- 
ton's. payment ;,and:it was-not. a very ‘great 
‘nemainder now. .Shehad paid somuch money 
away in getting rid of old debts. 
“ Will tbat do?” sherasked, when..she had 
finished a et eee and. tercified Jittle 
note, aud han it to the clergyman 'to ‘read, 

‘St is dreadful to. bave to: hint at suth-s thing 
to him,” 

‘* You needn't have abased syoursel! .gaite:s0 


% 


perteot:¢ 
pride. ‘What will-he:do? -Willche:send 
another ‘note: do you: think, or a vebeque, ‘or 
— over. Ah! ifthe wouldamiydo 
“that.” 
“I don’t think Mr.—Templetoni vill: beoso 
concerned over.a matter of ten. pounds as to 


affair, and there will bean‘ end-of.it. ‘We-shall 
not lose the money; be sure of that,” 
“ Fenmanre of it,’oMise Chandosvsaid, with 
«something of; pride in her idol in hentone, 
Mr. :Gosforth*emiled:at her seuthusiasm, 
but made no remark. He took her netedothe | 
post-office, quite content to wait forhis money 
wine omer: little affair: sould. be-set 
right. 
‘Miss Chandos felt very uncousfortable ; but 
-it was ‘moreon:Mr. Dempleton’s:accomnt: than 


him to be troubled about; but there ‘wasmére 
trouble in store forher. \\Worriesselkdom come | 
singly,:and that; aftermsenwasto bring! her 
plenty. She was dressing foredimmer ; it was 
@ ceremony at Monk’s ‘Ford-whieh’ was’ never 
omitted—when “she' was told *thati:ehe sas 





“+ T’oannot see any one now,’?she said some. 


herown. ‘Itrwaseuch a miserable wetter: for |.siuepl 


iene 
es 


-what-sharply to-the-maid who gammoned.her, 
‘tyou know thatiqaite welll’ 

“ Yes’m 1" as ee... I fold show 
/s0, bit they, jast 7. wait till you 
cane down—their business-wouldn’t keep.” 

‘Who are they,’ asked.,the - lady, angrily, 
“They must be very inselent:people.” 

“Phey gave the names of Brown and Mac. 
donald, ma’am,” the girl said. She wasinew 
+o:Monk's Ford,.and. did not-yet know. ail the 
‘radespeople by sight. ‘They are not exacily 
gentlemen.” 

‘No,”; Mias Ghandps said.with adituelaggh, 
#thongh .she felt, ble; «she hardly 
dgnew iwhy. “/They-arejnot, gentlemen ; go 
down',and: ‘sey (thatiit..is daeonvenient for 
me to see them now. |. Fewill.do,¢0 .to-morroy 

2. ” 


The girl went) but-retarned in a minute cr 
¢wo with a message’ to,the.effectithat the. busi. 
neseof the two.men wasof anatnrethat would 
not. wait, and that they must-see Miss Chandos 
at once—they would, wait.hers coming ‘down. 
‘stairs. 


Tt was avery tery summons, sad.sit 
made Miss pede net nm am Aegan arnt 
There was no reason why-she, should {cel pat 
about atthe azrivalof twoot, her trader people. 
They had been to,the-house before doth of 
-them ;. but she had. been apaet by the dus'ners 
of the ten pound note,.and.everpthing seemed 
ito be going snlittle wrang. ; 

“ Show the-persons iato.the morning-room, ’ 
-she-said'to the girl, ‘tand, say Lwill.be down 
directly. Let them. ~that 1-oan 
only. see them ‘for.a-minate or- two at this 

” 


It was very unpleasant of course; but | hour. 


This wotifieation was received with.inaiffer. 
fence by the visitors, ene ofiwhem went so far 
Lad:to-say in the: servant's, presence that. Mice 
Chandos would have to suit her tiate;to theirs 
till heir, business was dnished, j 
They bowed gravely.to her asishe entered in 
Lall-the bravery: of .b 2: dinner: astire, for. she 
loved to be + mapa ry tet pon ~ a. 
Bempleton'stimely pay ment gone ito: her 
\drepers. Dhe-bateber,'Mr. Macdeasld wa: 
the-first to-speak. ‘| 

to come at an inconvenient. time,” 
he said, shortly, “bat.this is a matter of 
business, ma’am. Your sister, Misa Dorothea, 
called upon ustwo-+hieamorning.” 

“ Yes, to make a farther payment, and——” 

“ And Vt‘take-it. ‘Fast so, Miss 

Chandos, ;we.could. not afierd 40! We are 
}neither:of aw rich,andshe offered notes again. 
|A straggling trecdeaman .can:t afford to take 
\notesfrony you,.ma'am.”’ 
4 [—I\ don’t anderstand .you,'’ altered the 
bpoor: Jady, though. athenrible suspicion was 
‘nporw heritbatishe did. ‘ paid thernotes as! 
breceived them: myself,.in i-payment. of a0 
account, iWon have never:tefased@any manner 
Lot-payment from«me.befere.”” ; 

“ Beoausétshey swere sik straightforward, if 
they were »: little slow,”’-the other: man put 
bin. = *Phiscis wdifferent. matter «altogether, 
when & lady: takes ¢otissuing Lerged notes. 
Forged !”’ ; 

Miss Chandos could only gus. ———< 
veverything: seemed to grow thefere 
eyes ame minute, out’ Mr. \Macdonald 
‘bronght her to herself by. andther serrible 
.statement, 

“Yes, ma'am, forged, and by all acoounts 
you: have -beem:seattcringithem uprettywell! 
iWe two agreed ithat‘we wonld — — here 
end-pive-youra wordiof warning, vit seems 
bto (us ‘that-it« is«some: feand. tati bas been 
practised mpon:you. — — canes _ 
good time, you see, and we know a bave 

vidi lties/h aud—— 


‘come thraugha a - 
*opaid Mies: Chandos with 
edignity. | d:handly.know | what it.all 

1 ' Will pou tellomesexactly shat it 18, 
lease?” } 

Bhe claspeduhers hands very tightly in bet 
‘ap-thatshe might notbetra aoared she 
was, and: set herself to listen. ."Dhe story we 
-very brief. ‘The principal.draper«in ahe tow? 
had called upon Mr. Macdonald only the dey 
before,/ and csho wa ‘kint.anote whishibe 
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received from the mistress of Monk's Ford! 


which he had essayed to change and found a 
forgery. Upon this the butcher and .grocer 
had also made an. effort to: get cash for the 
notes received by them on the same day and 
made's like discovery, 

“ And now;ma'am we'vecome ta you toknow 
what it all means,” .Mr.. Brown aid, -not 
uncivilly, though-he rather mistaderstoed the 
deadly whiteness that cae over the dnfor- 
¢unate lady’s face. ‘It’s an awkward btei- 
ness, you see. Mr. Catéret’s ina takixg he is, 
and talked of going to-his lawyer at-Ofoe, but 
we said we had better ‘hear séoriething Abont 
it frat, and there’s Mies Ratissy, the dréés- 
maker, she’s making fuss 6notigh abott her 
five pounds ; ‘it’s the sate with her, and ehe’s 
let all the ‘place know abdéut it. She says 
that she'll Zo toa writer about it as goon as 
we go back and——” 

" Please don’t Bay Shy more for ‘a Minute,” 
Miss Charidos said feebly. “She-had -hitd 
work to kéep herself-from fainting, but thére 
was no one fo bd her. She fose and Yang 
the bell, and pirl‘tell “Miss Dorothea 
and the teachéers’t6“go*tn with the Wititer. 
The gentiémen’s basinéesy was ‘ithportant, ard 
she should be detained tonic little time. 

“TI don’t “know “what fo way,” the 
said, after’a ‘little ‘pause, ‘I “dan “hardly 
expect ‘you'td"believe it, Iatnot “‘béliéve it 
myself! All the'tibtes psid’ ‘away ‘by ‘ne’ on 
the ‘two days “that “these ‘trantactions odver 
were obtained from the same person in’ pay- 
ment of an'add6unt, I*reselved a large sum 
and devoted a rt Of'it to “the ‘p nit 
of bills. I have y Writtén to the’ peritle- 
man’ who made ‘thepapmtnt' td“te; and ag 
soon &8 an answer’ dYéath “me I ‘shall 
hear froma’ him. “I‘fifdst’bep that’it niay ‘stand 
over till then.’’ 

“T don’t*mind Waiting “for’a post or “do,” 
the ‘butohér ‘eaid,’ feeling’ realty serry-for the 
poor dy, "who #howed“no' ite bravery didér 
the distresding ‘eitowmittantes, "But it will 
have'to be séttled BomehOwW, diid'‘tiatso0n.” , 

“Té shall be settled by thespaytnent’ ofthe 
bila as ‘Boon “as ‘I’ édnt get An “attewer} But'thd 


etbae bide ob i very tonid 
“ That kind of géntty are y Tord of goin 
abroad,” the ‘tertarked Teicyariemen 
swindled, ‘tna’ain, “aed “hate abeut it “for I 
don’t doubt your word for s'wintite.”” 

Miss -Chandoe ‘sitiled in the "midst ofher 
misery'and terror. 

“ Swindled 1*!phé‘dxclatemed; * yousdo et 
know the>perttlomran, “or "you womld totisay 
that. He is ‘as inespatle-of dei g¢a° stein 
action» /as ‘a sinless amedelnoan be.) Ho tii] 
know how’ themotes came {nto fis pestestion, 
pe make it all straight,” wa 

“T -hope:‘soy mwam,for syetrigske,’"lihe 
butcher renverkedpard! ten. 4éft3 her tto 
§0 into her*own' rebrptn 4 feck the @bor end 
g0 into hysterics, Wir chpbhe:fon srt wnt Dyher- 
self, burying her ‘face -inithe: bedelotkes, feat 
‘anyone should theaw her, 

“ Poor ‘old: girl, it's: rewgh- en: her,” «Mr, 


Brown-rem they went: away; ‘(she's 
been awfully’ s there's a! matter ofa 
hundred pound eat in ¢hem notes,” 


‘Mr. Macdonald’ did’ not-aaynruch } “he was 
rominating on-sometiing beside’ bis: money. 
“ Lwonderif wesbalh ever know who itis,” 


hesaid; with-a ; “ Inghould-tike'to 
know who Miss Ohenflo?thinks-asin novent as 
&-sinless angel.” : 


Mias Chandos kept the-wecret' ofthe motive 
of the visit: of! the twoveke va sderet 
even from -her-pister. | She--4¢idi Miss: Dero- 
thea that their business was unpleasant; there 
wae & mistake abott-¢heaniownt ofititir bills, 
and it had @psetiher-s little » but-shesrésolved 
to wait-the-reply to sherimdtetb (Mr. Demple- 
ton . ganythimy whont:it. 

It came in due course, when the sisters Were 


‘Sitting: at breakfast, a-nletter | bearing the 


Vienna postmark, -Miss 'Ghaméos opened it, 


‘Stared at it:for:a monent; end then fell.off 


chai on «to the seaYpét-in a dedd faint. 
Miss shrieked ‘anid sramg. the ‘bell 
Wildly, and the servants came rashing<in. 


) tell» te:-all--she-Kdows-abont herself; and who 
b aot. She is foo young to have-been:a-party to 


) shere-was"no need-for metodo it.” 


ngizls sad often ‘remarked ‘that 'there was no- 
othing tobe-got out-of ber. 
‘| Whateve 


“apein.” 
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Miss Chandos was picked up-and laid on the 
ofa, and -Miss Dorothea took the letter that 
‘had-eatised the catastrophe. She did not faint 
like her sister, : but.she. felt very much -aa if 
the world were turning npside down. This is 
“what she read :— 


‘FPO tel /Maximillian, 
“ Td wigétrasse, 
“Viera, Jane 16th, 18—. 


“ Mavinu,;—T am Gireoted by Mr. Tempteton 
to inform you that there is séme mistake ; he 
préstimes you have corifounded Kim with some 
other person of the tame namie! He'hasy not 
been in*the néighbeurhood of. Abbotsford for 
whore than ten yéars, he has no Knowledge of 

“Your name or of the school’ you tiétition. He 
‘hasno daughter, nor any young lady relative 
‘at'sehoo! at all.—I am, madam, your obedient 
servant, 

* CLAnence Powrr.” 


“Send for Mr. Gosfotth,’’ “gasped Mies 
Dorothea, when she had read this terrible 
epistle ; ‘‘ beg him tocomeatonce. Ob, what 
does it all nréan ? What fa’ to'be Gone?” 

It’ was ‘along time Wéefore Miss Chandos 
could be brought ‘roundout of the ‘terrible 
swoon. When strong-minded and ’$trong- 
willed ‘women’ do faint. they do it-as‘they do 
éverything—with's will, atd as if they meant 
ftpand ‘it was’ a ‘fainting ‘fit that was ‘almost 
“@eath. ‘Mr. Goeforth came, and! grasped the 
“situation Rt once. 

“ You bave been egregiously swiniled,”” he 
paid. ‘' PerlWaps'the child herself knows some- 
thing. Where is she?”’ 

‘“Whet'shalPwe dowith her?’ ‘Miss Doro. 
» thea ‘paid,’ . “I°ghould like to ‘turn 
her out of the house this‘ mintte.” 

“ She may*be innocent of any knowledge of 
/Harm,’’ the clergyman taid;'geritly. “Shall I 
aedtion het for'you?” 

“Oh, please do!’ “the ‘younger “sister eaid. 
“Shes med‘ to’ be’ the #trongernow ; poor Mias 
Chandos was utterly prostrate, 

“ Not here; not in this room,” théepobr lady 
gasped from the sofa. “ Icdnld‘not“Bear the 
‘ ht of Ker ; indeed T’éeuld not.” 

Mies Dérothea and Mr; Gosférth adjourried 
to the’ dra wing'foom “and #ntimoned Clare 


Témpleten. 

*Shevoane intothe'room very*pale; and°with 
Ca lbaniods 4ook im+hér' @yesas! if: she bnew: or 
‘gedesbed. *that:Gome ‘lengzexpected blow daad 
»fatien)wnad stood befote ‘them silent’ but ‘evi- 
—_, defiant. nae 

*hWeewent toask*you'a ‘question “er “two,” 
Mr) Gostorth: iwely. 

'*¥est! Mise Dorothes'étrack inj exeitédly. 
‘WW erwant(tookndw ‘who “wid that “you ure. 
) Toware no Gaxdhter'ot Mr. ‘Templeton’s;'*ve 
know that much. You have come here -tmder 
falso-pretences | - Yourfather ie no member of 
‘Parliament ;he iv a swindlerand-———” 


Hogibis hand on the aemof the irate lady. 
‘(Phat is poing<alittletoo- fast. -Olare twill 


cher father really-is, and: we-shall know how: to 


all that has evidently been done.” 

Shkelis nottdoyouny tokndw,"*Miss Doro- 
thea'said. ‘+Sbe dag posed hereas'the dangh- 
ter of*a ticheman ;-held' ier own in the school 
/asithe-child of'the mestimfluential man-in the 
kingdom.” 

‘* Tchave mot,” saidthe eliild, indignantly. 
‘s T:hfvenever said ere word about my father ; 
T have never téld-anylof:yots #osyllable -about 
enay self ;' itis! you who have done the boasting ; 


diI¢tewastrue ; ‘she-had not.. Miss ‘Dorothea 


»veealled ow: shdl had‘triedéc get the child“to 
ctalk of herself-and failed, and:how ‘the other 


rshall'we'do wither ? ’ shesaid. 
‘( Ginevearwillknever'endure! the sight: of--her 


A sudden fear: séemed suddenly to seizs' the 


‘‘ Take me.away ! -Oh, take me-away!” she 
said, clinging. to Mr.-Gosforth’sarm, -and be 
looked:down; pityingly-at- her uptarned face, 

“T think that will be the best plan,” ke 
said. ‘‘Lether come home with:me-foraday 
or two; my-sister will take care of-her.’’ 





‘CHAPTER VI. 
IN GREATER DARKNESS, 


Mr. GosrortH took the forlorn child -to his 
home and the kind care of bis. sister, and it 
was well for her that -he did so,'for the’ next 
few weeks were fraught with misery and deso- 
4ation tothe poor. ladies at. Monk's Ford, ‘all 
broughtabout by the advent of the danghter 
-of the great.man. 

In two days fromthe viait of the trades- 
men Miss Chandos found herself in a sea-of 
difficulties out of which.she-could-not extricate 
herself, Threats; reproaches, and accusations 
-of dishonesty came from all quarters. Some 
of the unlucky. notes-had. got into the hands of 
strangers, who knew. -nothing and eared less 
about the high moral characters of the sisters, 
rend whatiwas worce ‘than all, the thing was 
Kmade-terribly public, In)vain .Miss.Chandoe 
protested, and offered repayment of all sume 
‘representing-the forged notes ; she was hardly 
believed, and the character of her sehool -was 
gone. Pupil after pupil was removed, till, at 
the end-of the autumn-term, it became evident 
to the bewildered and sorrow-atrieken ladies 
+that.their school. had: melted away. There 
-would -be-notaing:for it-bat-forthem to-ell ap 
and get away, out-of the neighbourhood, and 
Htry and -begin-again somewhere, where they. 
ewould-not'-be pointed at as -the passers of 
forged. notes. 

And in all this ‘time‘they- had. found ‘out-no- 
thing about the \oddichiid so wickedly:thrust 
npon them, and.in-the midst of their troubles 
wére more than-thankfal to Mr, Gosforth anc 
his sister for offering her a- home, .They found 
Rene, areas —— 
agreéably ‘ disappointed .in--her, and for-the 
pYezent at. least she should -remain' in his 
t house, 

Mies Ghandos declared-she could not see her. 
She wiehed her no harm, butshe never wanted 
to: look -upon-her face again,and she would-not 
hallow bér-sister -to-nay. good-bye to the poor 
little-waif.. Unchatitabdle, perhaps, but natura! 
under the circumptanees,and. Clare was left 
} without £0 mueh as a-good-bye. 

The } Misses, Chandos '-were »goiag -back to 
-Loadon; and-Mr. Gesforth intimated that he 
and his sister/Wonld cee that the: girl was not 
cast adrift..-Aea matter of-fact; the-worthy 
olérgyman,:and-his sister too, had taken 2 
bgreat fancy'-to the child—partly from -her 
very forlornness, and partly from the:fact that 
they sawithat the two ladies disliked-ker. 
‘A-oftious- suspicion that: all was-not quite 
Lright Kad! haunted Mr. Gosforth’s' ‘mind: from 


“4 Stay aohoment,' >the olérgpman-enid,4ay- }righ' 


the first, buti he-had no:grounds for His sus- 
picions;-end:said ndthing about them. 

For ithe. fitst ’week‘ or: two -they abstained 
ftomiy questions. They wanted to see what 
-the-littla: girl:redily'was like. There was’ a 
Leurious reticence-tmd distrnet: about ‘her ‘that 
bwasnotewonderfal. . They woulddet hervlearn 
rho lo ve:them: before: they -tried to win her son- 
\idence, -Thetewas nodack'of love insher little 
‘hehrt, but-she had nevér- been with people who 
stroveito-eall itiout, and,'she: attached herself 
with clinging fidelity to these kind friends who 
had sheltered and protected her. 
One-day;when the troables at Monk's Ford 
/-were at their herght, andthe sale of the goods 
bot the iMisees: Ghandoswas making‘ a: public 
recindal,) Miss -Gobforth ‘found:-Her weeping 
vidlently:in:a ocdraer of-the garret that 'was 
asedas & dumber:room. 

“ Whatigs: theo matter, dear?'’«she avked. 
‘* Tihave' been looking for you.” 

Buti Glare didnot answer ; only ‘sobbed out 
thatishe wassotry—so ‘sorry, and she wished 
‘she was dead. 

It.was ‘tome: time “before the-cause of ‘her 











little girl, and her eyes dilated. 


‘grief was quite clear. 
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Miss Gosforth had a notion that she did not 

care for the Misses Chandos, and that she was 

— about the wrong she had helped to do 
em, 

It was not the case. Hor little heart was 
‘wrung by the story of their humiliation and 
disgrace, and she would have done anything 
to help them if she could. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you may help, by helping them to 
find out who you are, and who it was that 
played them such a trick,” Miss Gosforth 
suggested. 

But Clare shook her head. 

“I don’t know anything,” she said, sadly. 
‘Nota single thing. I have been at school 
all my life; I have not learned much; but it 
has always been a school I was at from the 
very first. I don’t think papa cared for me 
much. I don’t think any one ever cared for 
me.’ 

“* Some one cares for you now,” Miss Gos- 
forth said, drawing the forlorn child close to 
her. ‘ Sappoce you try and tell meall about 
your life—where it has been spent, and so forth. 
Maybe we shall get at something to guide us, 
nd your father——” 

‘* Will he come back do you think?” asked 
Clare, ina voice of unmistakable terror and 
disgust.” 

“I cannot tell, dear. Will you not be glad 
+o see him?” 

it} No.” 

The negative was prompt and uncompro- 

mising. tt was very evident that Clare did 
not want to see her father again. Little by 
little she told her story; not much to tell when 
she had recounted all her experiences. 
Her first recollections were of a place where 
there was a great equare in the shadow of a 
charch with a high tower, where there were 
Deautifal chimes, and dogs drew little carts in 
the street. Antwerp, Miss Gosforth guessed 
from the latter fact, and also a certain recol- 
lection of English being a good deal spoken 
round her as well as other languages. 

Mixed up in the remembrance of this early 
‘period were a woman with black hair and eyes, 
‘and a foreign appearance, and her father. His 
was the one figure that never quite went out of 
the shifting scenes of her life. She remem- 
bered dimly a mean lodging and coarse fare in 
‘connection with this part of her life; then a 
‘blank ; then the first school ; a wretched 
in a shabby quarter of Paris, where she learned 
little, and grew a great deal. 

Then her father seemed to be better off, and 
temoved her to a school at Dusseldorf, where 


money di 
nection with this last academy, and she had 
been spirited away, leaving all her clothes 
behind her. 

It was a sorrowful and sordid story for a 
child to tell, but it was all she knew of her life 
herself. She had never been called Olare 
Templeton till she came to the Misses Chandos, 


She been Clare Brandon to the best of her 
remembrance all her life. Mr. Gosforth drew 
his own conclusions from her narrative. He 
thought it extremely unlikely that the gentle- 
man calling himself her father would ever re- 
@ppear on the scene; who or what he was he 
could not guess. He would keep Clare from 
all harm, and make use of her in his house as 
long as his sister liked to have her, and then 
took out for some safe place of shelter for her, 
where she could be taught to earn her own 


ving. 
The bursting of the storm, and the discovery 
‘of the fraud that had been upon the 


shoulders that had lain heavily upon her. She 
became a bright, pleasant girl, quiet and re- 
served with strangers, but loving to a degree 
to her benefactors, and a nimble little right 
hand to Miss Gosforth, who was something of 
an invalid, and wanted a handmaid at times. 
Both brother and sister felt that they should 
find out some time who their protégée was. She 
was certainly absurdly like the portraits of 





Mr, Templeton, that were to be purchased 
e where; but then she was equally like the 
far handsomer man who had called himself 
her father; so that was nothing. 

Two things might lead to some enlighten- 
ment. One was a little locket, which from 
some reason or Other her father had always 
enjoined her to keep; and the other an odd 
mark of .a barn or scald on one of her arms. 
She could not recollect anything about it, so 
it must have been done in her infancy. The 
locket contained the portrait of a woman in 
one half, and a little infant in the other, which 
she believed were her motker and herself. She 
had no recollection of her mother; did not 
know whether she was dead or alive; b 


per ; 
she gathered that their married life had been 
unhappy. There was not much to go upon, 
but Mr. Gosforth said it might bea clue some- 
time, and took the locket into his own keeping. 


7. * * * * 


‘* A lady wishes to see you, sir.” 

The young secretary of the great Mr. Tem- 
pleton smiled a queer little smile as he said 
the words. 


The idea of any lady coming in such a 
fashion and demanding to see his chief with- 
cut the faintest shadow of an appointment 
was too amazing to be anything but a joke; 
and Mr. Templeton himself looked as if he 
were of the same mind, 

‘A lady!” he said, looking up in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘What lady?" 

“ This is her ah sir. Begs that you will 
see her fora moment. Cannoé tell her busi- 
ness to anyone else.”’ 

** Ah, that’s what they all say. And then, 
when they get in, it resolves itself into some- 
thing anyone else could have done for them 
just as well, Ask her her basiness, Power. 


exce ‘aid, > egeeeatl 


‘* What did she say ?"’ 
‘‘ Said she was sure you would see her if 


——namms 


“Tt is a sad case,” the great man gaig 
kindly. ‘I had no idea it was more than the 
matter of a few pounds—ten, I think, was the 
sum named. I have so much to do and think 
about, that matters ~ by me that I onght 
really to attend to. Will you tell me all abon; 
it, if you please—what the impudent scoundre| 
was who posed as myself ?"’ 

“Very like you, Mr. Templeton,” Mis 
Chandos; “so like that you might be 
brothers, Bat the child—the little girl—i, 
more like you than him.” 

* Ah, the little girl,” Mr. Templeton said, 
He was busy picking up a paper that had 
fallen to the ground, and the stooping donbt. 
less made the colour die oat of his face, “I; 
was a vile fraud! Ihavenodaughter. I hai 
but one child, and she is dead. I thought ali 
England knew that.” 

‘**T thought so, too; but you—he—the man, 
said there were reasons why you did not want 
the fact of her being alive published, and, in 
short, I was completely deceived.” 

““Soit seems, and no doubt, cleverly, too, 
I assure you, my dear madam, if my darling 
were alivel should only be too proud to let 
all the world know the fact. It is the great 
grief of my life that I am childless.” 

There was a break in his voice ashe spoke, 
and the keen eyes that were fixed upon her 
face seemed to grow dim for a moment, and 
nll felt that he was speaking the 
tra 

“Can you help us in any way?’’ she said, 
after a pause. ‘ We cannot beg in our declin- 
ing 7 but there is much that we can do.” 

“I will try what I can do,” Mr. Templeton 
said, and Miss Chandos knew that the litile 
sentence meant a good deal from him. 


you remembered who she was; but that she} mos' 


could not speak of her affairs to a stranger.” 


‘* Miss Chandos,” Mr. Templeton read from | 8&2 


the card he held. ‘' Ah, yes, I do remember. 
Show her in, Power, and say that I shall be 
engaged for the next few minutes. I don’t 
know what I can do, but I think I know what 
she has come about.” 


ra i uy te rig of he laente 
6 Ww it was a spea: 
| oo that the clever scoundrel who 
had palmed himself off upon her—though 
startlingly like—was quite another person. 

Mr, Templeton greeted her graciously, and 
put her at her ease with the finished courtesy 
of a gentleman, and then asked what he could 
sr iT paral know," gasped Miss Chan 

© y know," gasped poor 
dos. “I thought perhaps you might be able 
to help us, my sister and myself, to get a 
living somehow, we are well-nigh destitute 
now.” 

‘Indeed! LIamaorry. Not through any- 
thing connected with the unpleasant affair you 
once wrote me about, I trast ?’’’ 

“ Ah, yes; it is all through that,” the 
a ene ow 
she paid away most of the money that 
had come to her in Mr. Templeton’s name, 
and had brought upon herself not only the 


money troubles, but the obloqny of suspicion, | sid 


and the ruin that comes of want of con- 

‘: We are looked upon as swindlers,” 
she said, with tears. ‘‘No one will trast us 
with the education of their daughters; and 
we are not young, poor Dorothea and I, but 
we want work.” 


frequently paid a visit to 
boarding-house himself, passing s couple of 
idle days there now and then, and during one 
of these visits an event happened that nearly 
frightened his hostess out of her wits, and 


y who he was like and 
seen his face before, and spoke 
to him gently. 

She had scarcely uttered a word when he 
stared at her wildly, and fell down on the 
pavement at her feet with a half scream, half 
groan,that quickly brought a policeman to her 


ie. 

‘* Has he frightened you, ma’am?”’ the maa 
asked, for the lady was ghastly pale. She 
had foand out who it was that the man wad 
like. It was the father of Olare Templeton, 
and the author of all the rain that had fallen 
upon her ! 









said, 
in the 
48 the 
think 
ought 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ENLIGHTENED. 


an was picked up and taken to the 
equa and Ee Chandos went home to 
¢ell her story to her sister, and, by accident, 
4o Mr. Templeton, who happened to be in the 
house at the time. He caught part of what 
she was saying, and begged to hear what had 
n her. 

~~. have no doubt that it was the same 
man?” he asked. “The very one who 
swindled you?” , F 

“JT am sure as I can be, he is so like you; 
there is the same peculiar likeness, only the 
face is wan and haggard now; I wish I had 
given bim something, he looked in a terrible 

light.”’ 
7 Ab, he will be taken care of,” Mr. Temple- 
ton said. ‘I will inquire in the morning, if 
you like.” 

“Oh, thank you, I don’t know why I want 
to help him, but I do.” 

“ Coals of fire,” said the gentleman, with a 
smile; ‘‘a man has only to be wretched and 
broken down, and no matter how deeply he 
may bave wronged and injured a woman, ehe 
will forgive and help him.” 

He turned abruptly away, and Miss Chandos 
looked after him wonderingly. She had never 
seen him so agitated before. 

He told her the next morning before he 
went back to town that he made in- 
quiries, but they had resulted in nothing—the 
unfortunate tramp had died in the night. He 
did not tell her that he had gone and looked at 
the dead man’s face and stood beside him with 
compressed lips for a brief od, and had 
then turned to the master of the workhouse 
and told him, to his amazement, who he was, 
and desired that the dead tramp might be 
buried with all decency and decorum. He 
was not to be rattled to his rest “over the 
stones ” in a pauper hearse, but carried to his 
grave with fitting solemnity. 

“T knew him,” wae all the explanation he 
gave of his generosity; but he did not tell 
Miss Chandos as much. 

Five years later there died in that same 
workhouse an old woman, who had the laying 
out of dead bodies, who had consigned almost 
with her latest breath a parcel to the master, 
to send to Mr. Templeton. She told a queer 
story about it—she had found it on the dead 
tramp's body, and had concealed it, fancying 
there might be money inside of it. There 
was only a written paper, and she had con- 
oealed it with something very like terror, 
for even in the workhouse the name of 
the great man was something to conjare 
by. She would wait till she could get 
out and then she would take counsel with 
some one what she should do. She had an 
ignorant notion that she might be ordered for 
immediate execution if she meddled in any 
affairs of one so much above her. 

Then there came a time when she did get 
out, —— drank as well, and lost the packet, 
or fancied she did, and for a long time it re- 
mained in the house of a friend, whom she 
had gone to visit, who was as ignorant and as 
afraid of consequences as she was herself, 
She recovered it on her next holiday, which 
was after a long interval, and then she 
summoned up co e to ask a question or 
two about Mr, Templeton and where he was 
to be found. 

It was after the parliamentary session, and 
she was assured that the gentleman in ques- 
tion would be sure to be out of England, and 
she put the packet away in her box and for- 
got all about it, 

The master promised to forward it to him, 
and the old woman died and was buried like 
the tramp she had laid out. 

* * s * 
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wry —not quite each @ boy as wie Sa nateted 


service, but a sunny- 
with his life before hi 7 ss young fellow, 





“I did not know I did, sir, it is the bright 
weather, perhaps,” was the reply, though a 
hot flash rose to the handsome, young face, as 
the answer was given. 

“You look as if your world was all sun- 
shine.” 

“TI think it is.” 

*‘ Ah! withthe sunshine of a woman's face. 
Take care, my boy, I should not like to see 
your life spoiled, and I have fancied the spoil- 
ing was coming. That portrait you hid the 
other morning.” 

“I really did not know I had it about me,” 
the young man said, with a little laugh and a 
deeper blush, “ till——” 

“Till you took it out of your pocket and 
kissed it! All I say is takecare. Who is the 
lady, may I ask so much?” 

“Surely, Mr. Templeton, you may ask me 
anything you will, and I will answer.” 
“are is she, then, and where did you meet 

“In Scotland, where you sent me last 
session ; she lives at Melrose.” 

** And her friends?”’ 

‘* She has none—no relations that is—she is 
an orphan.” 

‘And you want to marry her straight out 


of hand, and set up housekeeping on nothing, | brother 


is that it?” 

** Not quite, but we do want to get married 
as soon as possible ; there is no one to interfere 
on either side, I have no friends except you, 
sir, and she has none.” 

“ And her name is——" 

** Clare Brandon, this is her portrait, sir. I 
have been going to tell you this more than 
once, but I did not like to intrude my affairs 
on you.” 

“You might have trusted me. I should 
always advise you to the best of my ability for 
your father’s sake if not for yourown. He 
and I were boys together, and fast friends 
till chance separated us. So this is the lady. 
Why! who is she? Where did you get this?” 

‘*Clare gave it to me, sir. It is a faithfal 
likeness,” 

“She has a look of—pshaw! what non- 
sense! How oddly thoughts fly back some- 
times. That young lady’s face sent me back 
to a time when—well, when I was fool enough 
to think that a woman could be true and a 
man happy. Who is it she is like?" 

‘“* She is like you, sir.” 

Mr. Templeton laughed now, though there 
was &® wonderful similarity between the fresh 
sweet face of the beautifal girl and his own set 
and serious features. 

“TIT am flattered,” he said. “The young 
lady is singularly handsome. We will discuss 
this matter another day, Power, I am in a 
harry this morning. Where are the letters.” 

‘¢ These from the house, sir, these from the 
clab,” the young secretary replied, laying two 
bundles on the table in front of his chief, who 

con to open them as they came under 

s hand. 

When he was about half through them he 
uttered a loud exclamation! A business-like 
blue envelope being opened, had revealed an 
extremely dirty and ancient looking parcel 
and a letter. Clarence Power looked up to 
gee oo Templeton very pale, and evidently 

te 


‘*T must go northward at once,”’ he said, 
‘by to-night’s mail. You must attend to—” 
and he gave a rapid list of matters which he 
wished his secre to see to. 

All through the day he was abstracted and 
unlike himself, and Clarence Power helping 
him to arrange his work devoutly wished that 
he might go northward too, 

Travelling on Mr. Templeton’s business he 
had fallen in with Mr. Gosforth and his sister, 
who had also known his parents, Miss Gos- 
forth having been a schoolfellow of his 
mother's. 

At their house he had met Clare Brandon, 
who had been with them ever since the break- 
up at Monk’s Ford, more like a loved and lov- 
ing daughter than an adopted waif whom no 
one knew anything about. 





_,, Miss Gosforth had had a long and tedious 
illness, and declared that her life had been 
saved by the care and attention of her 
protégée. 

Mr, Gosforth pronouaced her invaluable in 
all ways in which a girl can make herself use- 
fal, and they had been only too glad to keep 
her instead of letting her go elsewhere as they 
at first proposed. 

‘* There will be no need to seek any situation 
for her,’’ Miss Gosforth said, when it had be- 
come all too evident that Clarence Power had 
lost his heart. ‘She might do worse, poor 
child.” 

‘‘He might do a great deal worse,” Mr. 
Gosforth replied. ‘‘I suppose he will speak to 
Mr. Templeton about it. I hope he will not 
feel prejudiced against her when he hears who 
she really is ; he must have been very much 
annoyed over that miserable affair.” 

*T should think he has forgotten all about 
it by this time,” his sister said ; “‘ great men 
have to put up with all sorts of swindles of 
that sort.” 

“Itis odd that nothing has ever come to 
light about it,” the clergyman said. ‘I sup- 
pose nothing ever will now.” 

It was not a little bewildering to the good 
and sister, not many months after 
this, to be summoned to their pretty little 
drawing-room to see a gentleman and to be 
greeted by a tall man in a travelling wrap, who 
announced himself as Mr. Templeton, and 
asked almost breathlessly if Miss Clare Bran- 
don lived with them still? 

‘* Yes,’”’ Miss Gosforth said, ‘‘ should she call 
her ?” but Mr. — begged the favour of 
a few words first. He wanted to make sure 
that she was the same young lady who had 
been at the school of the Misses Chandos, who 
had been palmed off on them as his daughter. 
She was, Miss Gosforth said; she had been a 
member of their household ever since. And 
had she the mark ofa burn on herarm? A 
sear of some sort, he was told, and a certain 
locket in her possession with two portraits 


in it. 

sed pees hasit,” Miss Gosforth replied ; 
‘* he thought he had better keep it for her in 
case it might lead to her identification some- 
time ; she has no idea who she is, poor child,’’ 

“ She is my daughter, Miss Gosforth, really 
mine.” 

Miss Gosforth looked at her brother and 
and then at the door; she was half inclined to 
ran out of the room, firmly believing that 
their visitor was a little mad. 

“Tam in my right senses, I assure you,"’ he 
said with a smile, divining her thought. ‘' At 
least, Ihopeso. It isa curious story, but it 
is true. He told it to them as they sat there 
listening with a curious feeling that it was all 
adream, The man who had swindled Mies 
Chandos was his brothsr, one who had been 
a drag and disgrace to him all through their 
career. When they were mere boys the 

ounger had well nigh broken their father’s 

eart by his conduct, and had finally ran 
away from home to reappear when his brother 
had climbed to power and greatness, and be 
his evil genius at every tarn. Even in his 
luckless marriage he had come between him 
and the wife he had so unhappily chosen. He 
had declared that the vain, frivolous woman 
had been his love first and had been tempted 
away from him by his brother's superior 
wealth and position. Whether thia was true 
or not the elder had no means of knowing, 
but the younger conceived a scheme of what 
he called revenge, which he carried out with 
diabolical ingenuity for some time. His object 
was to get possession of the child, making her 
father believe her dead, and then bring her up 
in all the evil he could think of and make her 
a complete disgrace to every one belonging to 
her; then her father might have her back 
with such convincing proofs of her identity 
as could not be refated and make what he 
could of her. 

All this was set forth in the paper that he 
left behind him when his brother saw him 
only in death. How he had come to alter his 
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mind and let his scheme fall through no-one 
would ever know now. There. was proof ih 
that he had succeeded in abstracting the child 
and substituting another ; the persons who had 
aided him were still alive and to be found, and 
Clare herself,could‘tell a good. deal, 

‘Mr. Templeton ; took Clare's hands when 
Miss Gosfotth at length fetched her down. and 
looked long and earnestly into her face. Then 
he lifted her sleeve and looked .at the sear on 
her arm, he knew exactly where to find it. 

“This-is my work!" he seid. 

“Yours!” ejaculated Miss Gosforth, and 
he*smiled sadly. 

“ Yes,” he replied. ‘I was tossiog her up 
in. the courtyard of cur house at Florence, 
and there was scome’plumibing work going on, 
at which I had been looking. Onedf the men 
running by with a red-hot iron tripped against 
me, and .somehow, we xuevet- knew how, the 
little one’s arm came right against the instra- 
ment and was burnt. ‘the “wrist to.the 
elbow.” 

The locket was one Mr. Pértpleton had 
given to his wife, and she had put it-romd 
her child's: neck in ‘some superstitions freak 
that he well remenrbered; the portrait in it 
was that of Clare’s mother. 

*T suppose a Providence has watched over 
her,” the father said after the emotion of the 
strange réunion had “been a Wttle got over, 
“and prevented my ‘wretched brother, from 
falfiling his terrible purpose’; from all I can 
gather he:meant meto have found my-child, 
when he chose that I shotld find her, amongst 
the most degraded of her: sex. “What ‘part of 
his plan brigging ‘her hereto Sedtland-could 
have been, I cannot imagine,”’ 

The plan had been “to tid himself 6f her 
altogéther-had they.but knownit. Sonfething 
had’ suggested it tohim ‘and ‘his, com- 
panions in crime, that, promised a magtificent 
haul, and Clare.was an entumbrance. “The 
notes in his possession “had-to be *got: rid“of 
soméhow, and they Offered a way of getting 
rid of the Ghild as"Well. ‘The fact of his 
having been ‘accidentally addressed as “his 
brother helped.on the idea that he so success- 
folly carried out. 

What. became of him during the-time™ that 
every one seetied to “have lost sight of hint is 
of no consequence to our story. 

When Mr. Templeton returned to his solitary 
London home he electrified. his housekeeper by 
ordering a room to be prepared for hisdaughter, 
who would presently reside with him, butwho 
was Coming on a short visit at present with a 
lady friend. 

‘Aud be good enongh.not‘to mention.the 
fact to Mr. Power,” he added, leaving the 
good lady in a state of perturbation ‘better 
imagined than described, it rather scared her 
to have daughters saddenly~ drapping “ from 
the clouds as it were, ‘when she had ‘had.no 
previous idea of their existence. 

**T want you at my house’ this~evening, 
Power,” Mr. ‘Templeton said to his. secretary 
some days after his return from the-north. 
** I won't. ask you to dimmer, for: the: business 
I want you about might spoil ‘your~ appétite, 
but look in in the svening, will you?” 

“Certainly, sir," the young ‘man “replied, 
rather disappointed, for he had promised ‘him- 
self a treat at the theatre, and this, appoint- 
ment would interfere with it. 

Mr. Templeton seldom wanted-anything ont 
of hours, bat there were times when he did, 
and it appeared’as if this were one of them. 
He dressed, thinking. perhaps he “might get 
part of the evening afterall, smd foolked’every 
inch a gentleman, when to hie'sarprise he was 
shown opstairs into the seldom used drawing- 
room. 

* The ladies are in the boudoir, I think,"*the 
servant who showed ‘him in ‘said. “Mr. 
Templeton will be here in a minute.” 

Ladies ! what ladies, he had never seen ‘any 
in that house, and’he*was beginning to fancy 
that he must be“dreaming, when two ‘figures 
that he knew quite well appeared in the.door- 
way, and ‘he gave himself a’ little pinch, -for 
one of them was Clare. Brandon-and the other 


Miss Gosforth. And.there was. Mr. .Temple- 
ton standing beside ‘them, ah, he mast be 
dreaming, for he drew Clare: gently | forward, 
and said quietly, — 

“I. think you know my. danghter, Mr. 
Power!” 

“No, it isn’t a dream, my boy,’ -the, great 
man said when the astonished. greetings. had 
come to-an end. ‘ Facts are stranger than 
fiction, and I have found my child.” 

The wotld. said “thatit waa ‘hardly. the 
match‘ that ‘Mr: ‘Templeton’s ter.onght 
-to have made, if indeed.she wad his daughter, 
and the story that. got abont was not all.a 
Y Wild romance, 

Eligible young men,- wiih. scantily. filled 
purses, declared that.anch, a , prize .in the 
matrimonial lottery. onght to have been ex- 
hibited, and not disposed..of .in that. quiet 
way, and spitefal ‘people turned up. .their 
noses and -opinéd that there was: something 
‘wrong, or the popular member's daughter 
wa have been seen, and heard.of before 

is. 

It was nobody's business, -and when Miss 
Templeton was presenied by the most. ex- 
clusive and savagely proper duchess abont the 
court,. sosiety. was satisfied, and when, the 
wedding came about there was quite.a flutter 
amongst the pretty gitls in the same set, as 
to who would be chosen for bridesmaids, 

a was conBiderable wondering as to .who 
the Rev. Charlet Gosforth, might be, who had 
‘been brought from no one knew where, to per- 
form the ceremony,.and no oné knew the lady- 
like elderly woman, who seemed, almost like 
the pia fp stn but. it was. nobody’s . busi- 
ness, ari be as & subject ‘for,gossip, if 
it'did nothing else. we ores 

Clarence Power is,in Parliament. himself 
‘tow, & clever rising man, though there are 
plenty of- uncomfortable folks who, will not 
| give ‘him sny‘orédit for talent, but_say ¢hat.he 
owes it all to the fact of bis being the hnshand 
of Mr.. Temrreton’s Davcutsr. 
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‘-FACETLA. 


Tr is claimed that ‘eldotricityean: bempplied 
to-tamning. The old’way ofstamming a boy’s 
hide will be. kept up) however. 

Sonny °(cending ‘his Ulesson): “Pa, -what 
does n.0-u-r-i-8-h-m-e-n-tspell?”’ ‘Pappy (ab- 
psorbed in his paper): *‘ Grab.” 

* Prve'and tide-wait for no'man,’ bat when 
a*woman’ is in‘ the. case, even” time -and tide 
must wait or go on withont her. 

‘*Laven and the world Jaaghs with: you.” 
Yes; very true ;‘and élip up ‘on a banana peel, 
and ‘the world, or at least all within twenty 
r yards of you; will laugh at you. 

Marriuce Nor a Fawore!—A conntryman, 
on being charged by: s,-rampagious bull, .held 
hie’wife firmly in front, saying, ‘Stand steady, 
Maria, he;can't tosa both of ua!’’ 

‘* Now, Sammy;thave you read-the story of 

?”  Oh,-yes;-unele.” + Wellj/then, 
what wrong did they do when they sold:their 
brother?" ‘They'sold him:too-cheap.” 

A centieman front the ‘country says that he 
}hasno objection to a decent cottage, but ‘that 
he has a strong/amtipathy toxhouses’which 
are ‘QueeneAnne ‘infront and! Mary'Aun at 
theidback. 

Ar-the” Zoo. “Mr. d& Bwown: “ Do “you 
weally think, Miss ““Wose,that-man is 
descended from a monkey Tike’ that?” ‘Miss 
Rose: “ Well, [think it is'rather hard to say 
that; monkeys are so very intélligent. 

TracuEn: ““Doyou know what wine ismade 
of, Tommy?" Tommy: “Naw, I don’t 
now." “Yon ‘ought-to-know. I-saw you 
climbing up # grape arborthe other day. when 
the owner of the‘place was avay, ‘What did 
"you'get?” “A licking.” 





Mr, Surruers,(at.a reception): “ Her yo 
reminds me of our“charch tell.” Mr. — 
“Ah! has the trueving; you mean?” Mr. 
Smithers: ‘‘ No; it’s cracked,” j 

Masarnr: + Thetdog of mingisa dandy, . 
sought to see him sometimes. ‘Weallywaees 
) believe'he hasomore sense:than Dhave, (jj 
Grabtree: “Amdothat ain't: saying smog, 
either.” 

Hostzss (to. parti st): *I-trust yo 
have enjoyed yore ¥. Bmiley'?” Mes 
(With “intense sélf-complavency) : “Oh, yo 
know, I am one of those peopte-who neve 
know what it is to fee? dull, ‘Mrs.’ X—_.» 


“Mazon > ‘The. road. to..a:man’‘s heart, my 
dear, lies-through his stomach ;..the moral of 
which is to learn to cook.” Daughter: «Jp 
other words; mother, the.way to:learn to mazh 
amen:ia. by. first learning.to mash: potatoes,” 

“ Spraxin’ of twins,” said the old: map 
OChompkins, “ there-was two boys raised in ony 
neighbourhood that looked just ‘alite till» their 
‘dyin’ day. Lem ‘didn’t’ ‘have ‘any “teeth ang 
‘his‘brother’ Dave did, bat they looked pre. 
pcisely’alike-all the-same. ‘The 6nly’ way you 
b could tell’om- apart‘ wasto put°your’ finger in 
Lem’s month, and if'he bit‘yertwas Dave,” 

Temporary ARnancuweNT.—She had done 
something naughty and cher mother had cent 
| her off to bed a Tittle earlier than usnal,and 
told her she vould punish her for it in the 
mofning. ‘The #hild knelt; down to say-her 
| prayers, and. sha put in this'interpolation :— 
** Please God, won't you take mamma up-to 
heaven, not for altogether,. bat just for to. 
morrow ?” 

_"\ Yus,father,” he-said to.old Mr, Haysced, 
“Dye , and my educations compleie. 
I g'pose I know:about-~everything. Now.! 
_raust.choose-a field where smy abilities can be 
used.to the.best;advantage.. I-want a large 
field where. I. will. bave.plenty .of room." 
‘* Son,” replied the.old;man, ‘there is the 
ten acre.corn field, and. you:can have it all to 
yourself.” 

Tue cable says: “ Bhe Germans ate: hard 
at-work digging 'Freneh outiof theiz dangasce. 
One vf the lateat-resalts of this. purifying pro- 

: coss!.can; hardlyhbe commended. ~The. word 
+padrouille \1i8)to0be cat-eut-ofs thelist of 
: soilitaryiserms; and, in. its. plaee ia tobe sub- 
Petitated : 4 trappentheilennachtigepaziergang.’ 
If ‘this: is; redlly.to stay, the army will need 
baniextra supply of. ambalances.” 

A man‘once ealléd ‘upon a portrait painter 
and asked him to‘paint ‘hid father. ‘ Bat 
where is father 7?” asked he of ‘the brash. 
** Oh,he ‘died ten“years’ago!” ‘Then, how 
oan I painthim ?’asked'the artist.‘ Why,” 
‘was the reply,°"“f have just een your portrait 
Of Moses. Safely; if you can paint the portrait 
of aman who died thousands of years #g0, you 
can’ more’ easily paint’ the portrait ‘of my 

father, who Hag only ‘been ‘dead’ ten years?” 
| Seeing the sort’ of ‘man with’ whom he héd to 
deal, the attist' undertook the-work. ‘When 
the pictare‘was finished, the newly: blossomed 
art patron: was ‘éatled in'to'see it. ‘He gazed 
at it in silenes ‘for*some time, hie eyes filling 
‘with tears, ahd then-softly-and reverently 
said: “(So thatis niy father? Ah; how hee 
changed.” 

“Down ;to the Jatest syHable of recorded 
time,” exclaimed the orator at the centeania 
celebration, waxing fervent, ‘‘tho people of 
America will honour his memory |’ Whois 20t 
proud to bear thename of George Washingicn 
and-gratefal to the. parents who conferred it 
upon him? I wonder,” he continued, lookiag 
around him with flashing eyes, how many of 
George Washington's namesakes there ars 1° 
this vast assembly. Will those whose privilese 
it is to bear that honoured name.please rise? 
‘their feet?” Sixty-ceven menand, boys 10=e 
up. “ Will those of you who cannot fell a lie, 
said the editor of the village-paper, notebook 
in hand, “please remain standing whue 
count?” And eixty seven men. and. boys:s 





once sat down. 
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Tue Queen’s two o'clock lancheon, over 


money for a church “Collection; dab fare, -or 
railway ticket. 

Axton the ‘Queen's “bitthda : 
year Was a. bodquet “of “orohids ‘of such 


‘Nor One in & thowds: 
the - world, 
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a THERE are some six hundred thousand ehit. 
which family -aisirs. are'discussed, is “Her. a 


and teafizesthe fact that, 


, | Bextto England, little. Hotiana is'the ‘gréatest | 
Y presents’ this | ®dlonial -power cin’ ¢ 
‘Fare! colonies have an area of nearly's0 000 stare 
and’ beantifal-epecies‘that ‘its. value— although utiles; whichinclades some of the finest colenial 
Possescion#'in the 


‘TRon, the: most. abundant.and most ueeful of 
bunch of.flowers'was placed at. two ‘thousand | ,) metale, ‘was neither known: 
wrought so easily. as gold, silver 
} ts discovery we « nrust “have 
a weight of ieut only one eae breaking, pith the nations ofthe East, ationg whom, indeed, 
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“A TYPmwrrrzR four inches square-hag been 


wey Attending our Londo elementary. schosle. invented by a Londoner, lt is paid todo fits 
Majesty’s prinvipal meal ofthe day. , -Panis-has..given ithe pretty otder for Over ‘Work well, ‘and it sellg for two “Shillings ana 
Tax watch :bracelet’ ties’ made: Way for: the | twenty. two nsillions' of pounds of-bacon tothe | Sixpence, 
tp in' whieh ean be carried. enough | Trish bacon curersg, 


the last ten years forty-nine patients were 
treated in the St. Petersburzh hog italg, halt 
of whom were natives of the city. The Baltic 
Provinces suffer most from the disease, 


Quits:the newest style of decoration shown 
is called Mosaicon. It has wll the-effecs. of 
Mosaic, but.is made of paper deftly rolled. anc 
arranged:to take the form of flowers and con. 
ventional designe'of the nana] inlaid work type. 


“Waen'Mr, Edigon’s:j fant daughter crows 
With delight, When.she 


‘The Datch 


80: arly nor 
-and: copper. 
“reseurse “to 


‘Soveame, every..soandg 
first sprang | as renee Som her lips .ig registered — the 
CorxcrpENces are the order of the: . At up. ‘phonogr, oye, means t0.trsasure: the re. 
the Drawing Room‘held'tn ‘May 29th by: the THERE -was-a: timewhen: French Wwas/ithe | ‘ord till'éhe grows ap,and then: let loose: her 
Princess of »Walea,s inthe «mame .of Her | only coutopolitan Inniguage:trt that time: is | infant utterances, The good man thinks it 
bioa Majesty the Queeny.the number ofr presenta. || long passed. ‘To-day the ‘tongue of ‘Shake. ‘will amuse her, 
- Be tions wae ebnormédly «: ~thatois ‘to*eay, | speareiand Bacon,:of ‘and Barke,. of Wor¥eare.agoa.donkey died: at Cromarty 
2 BY You 270. Thiet sto be’ the exact nomber ot Whittier and Lowell is spoken by not far from | that was known:-to: be: at Jeast: 100 yearsdid, 
‘Deu presentations of Jadiey Of the; “02 | 115,000,000 people, There ig no considerable | -It.coald be traced back tothe year 1779, when, 
ve, the ccoasion of the’ first: Diawing. Room. | city of the civilised world where it is not ‘at'an unknown age) it came into the handzof 
1nd done by the Queeix bereel? onsher :a0eession':to-:the heard. It «hag long: ‘been: the language of | the then Ross ‘of Cromarty, and itlivea in’ the 
had gent Throne in 1837; inthe month organe, | colonisation’and’ of ree, ‘It ig already same’ family, “ haleand hearty,” until a kick 
snal,.and Antone-the ¢ldep Indies ;whoseodressce. were toa considerable.extent, itis évéry-day becom. | from a horse ended itg career, 
& in ihe feartally -and-wondertally made, that of. the | ing toa sreater extent, it must inevitably and BEAUTY bhowacare,, ib appears,not quite ia 
883 -her Baroness-Buitdett-Gouttacwasiby no'menns’ to | speedily become to a ‘Prevailingextent, the WoVvelty, “Lhe Intermidiaire dog Chercheurs'@e. 
ation ;~ be forgotten scitutr as Quite. Work | language of diplomacy, Scribes One held at Patis in'1655, In remem 
4a Up to of art-“sky. bine brovade with “posies ‘Of "tose. brance of the oldest. competition of the kind 
ae alter. The ope sna ee, teOle- the 3 way of sur oho aeble Tho Hat pris 
attern, « Ta e ‘was, of course, awar ‘ niof France, 
ia, coe “—— ‘Material-age the tiring of the GEMS. by hee ere nee Kine 1 — pointe 
m plate, train, afd a. Sprerhat } ae ‘Be 88's "estates y % Wille. Semure. “Most‘of the: 288 Were 
Now. beautifal old lace draped both' dress and train, Envcarroy ig not first or ; chisfly the mere |'etven'to ladies from Nor mattidy. e 
+ an be Her di reason Ay te bye, “faitly -strack learning of certain “fasts >or Principles ; it is | \ Oxn-often. :teads :-pathetio: stories. of pet 
a large tertor into~the: older, -or .perkaps it was such a development und training of faculty ag Dirdethat diesimvttancously with; or bhortly 
room," the ue size-and' evident t°0F thie | makes ® man master of himéelf and his con. after, ‘their'ohild owners, ‘it Bounds ‘pretts , 
is the hage voronet, which ‘tairly ooy er Vener. | 3... 1 “of ‘the’ matter often. is 
) 1 We ad ya ditions, u simple pProee'o 6" matter often: jc 
All to able-head, and ‘the strings‘ of. iaate-that ; that the owners infected the birds, Canaries 
encircled her~ elder! ythveatithe\efieet-ywne jzumes, though ‘Always the Supporters and "and other-cougeters.-will ‘oatch ‘nearlet.fever. 
ehard certainly tril | tools of absolute power, for ithe time being, " les,“ diphther: oh ' the, 
are always the destroyers of it too, by fre. |medeles, dip Crim, or “almost any “ether 
gaace, I weap thatthe Queen -has-recently-been uently chan ing ‘the “hands in Which they | human disease, and it left in ‘the 8ick-room 
1g pro. concerning herself with the arrangenént6f chink & te ladge it. ‘they-are‘atmost cure to be infected. Pet Chts 
“her Royal -fonerula, In-futare-4 of a Sasees aed avert tion must w orry and Small'dogs, too, are often sacrificed in the 
—— to be plead ar ese rg tir The human } tis Tae coed you |‘8#Me-way, and:in their. ag6-there is. also:the 
gang,’ i 




















a | put wheat under it, it» grinds. the wheat into 
ond females astetial to iat worn\by deceased eats if you pat ne “whens, it ‘grinds on, bee 
y 

























ithe risk that ‘they will 180 ous-and: become 
the ‘anwitting ‘instrament ‘of disseminatine 
) disease, 


Am & Apropos ofthe statement. in the Papers:tha: 
7 > —_ thtere‘are.copions dinvnt a wn salate -- Moons Buns “was fired : ir 
‘Bat BO) i 10n3 : “Windsor Park “on "¢ © Qaeen’s bitthday,’ 
rash, converning" them, " Eeaballeing? isabsotutely HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, péople figare to themselves a fine Satvo “of 
bow Probiibited. 'f Sttillery trom gona. that “have perhaps’ “geen 
hy,” Tur King.of Italy, who hag just. closed a “Warne service, with -bronzed.sdldiers around to do 
trait “memorable Visit: to she Emperor.of any, | -Oxr1oxs:—Qne ofthe. healthiest vegetables, f honour tathe Occasion. ' We-fear it willrather 
trait 18 & ‘slender: dark “tran, °%1th #°ead;’ solemn | if not the healthiest:ione grown, is» the onioa,, ‘spoil the illusion when they hearthat-twenty. 
you face, Ro ban be Ken why fine Bhuday tren yet, strange:.to say, few People use ..if ag one tiny canton,.each a fout long and weighing 
my noon “driving inthe. bese: Phzdons, in liberallyram ‘ehedld. Boi Owidne: teed! | fifteen pounds apiece, are conveyed in a sack 
3?” Rome. -He-is a FARO ular mtonateh and frequéentlyin’4 family’ of children Will’ tata! to-the-Lopg Walk soon tifter.wo0n on ‘these 
d to appears onda] Seotision Aattehied: withont off ' many of the diseases. to which ithe ‘Jittle 'ovcasions. There ‘* heavy ordnance” ('):@r- 
hen the ightost fear? OF danver from absagsina- ‘hes are :anbject, @ principal objection: ta uly ted of bya bom burdier, in Plain clothes, 
ned tion, © is forty. five-yearacld, ’ mong ftteen ithe ps # use" Of this” vegetable is*that beeen to the’ Corporation of Windaor, for 
ved of which he? Hes'eation the throne utrited ‘the Odour exhaled’ after Gating is'so'difentive. | these ittle toy. guns-belong #0 she Municipality 
ing Ttaly, “He 1s PekdOneNy brave. att aevated. to A cup cf strong coffee taken immediately after } of the Royal Borough, and have ‘ no connec. 
tly horses and army -tife, ‘#nd rpersonally:.dia. eating is olaiméd té be exoe ent in Couhteract- |tion with:Her Majesty’s:anmy,’’ 
ig tinguished himself at the didastroug: “of ing-this effect. Although: "& day or. so after “Tue ‘death “of Luura Bridgman, in her 
Ustozza, Hig manners &re courteous and he on onions the breath may ‘have ® Gisapree, ‘BiXtiGth-yéar; ramoves from the world afigure 
ed mates & favourable sppression upon all H#big odour; Ytter this “time” it. Wilt be ‘mitch hich hay been alrsost forgotten by the:pre. 
al 7 Who até -@initted-to hig ce. | aweeter.than before, ‘Beht Lereration, "bat which excited the liveliest 
of We tari well’ Believe ‘that’ it requires some Te ee rei Bal a Ponsa ot patter, interest forty years ugo, “Het life- was one 
ot patience ‘plisten:courtesusly. tovthe wtt-tola Halt &potiha of" fine’. fidtr, “a quarter “of *a | long series of triumphs over diffionlties such 
D tale of welcome andloyaltyysbmedstrencth to }ipound:of. sifted sugar, | four/eugs, two.dunceg eaare, happily, rare indeed, {In early. infancy 
t endure the constant Strain of every faculty, Stoel clean st ed oarrants, -one‘ounes he was :like..other children.) Bho saw the 
g vomie Neth tif ) toby ise Attin Sand Df eitton ‘oat ay wmall:'and' one oancs oP swec, ‘wotla” With ‘her ‘baby ‘eyes, “and “heard “her 
f replies ; and nothing is mora charadteristic of almonds blanched and cut fine, one. teaspoon. mother’s voice, ‘Bat long before the'thiléish 
7 Prince of Wales than the-tronble he takes ‘fabot brendy,and-one: teaspoontal of-baking }anind:vould realise the-maning of what bhe 
tne TOW what ‘he'ig telking about, “Tih takeg ‘powder in’ the’ figur, PBeat'the ‘butter tog 
) 1 
j 







alr at & meetin or festival in aid of 
some Chittitabye’ fnititation Yt “is almost ‘eer. 
mut he bas Visited it— 


‘the «yolks: of. the. 
probably in a private 
“ert 43 





fairly hot oxen, 








Cream, sift {i the sngay! ther the flour, “Beat 
10gg8-up- very : well, 
beet dy “ard-mix-ino-with the'rest, Beat the }: 


time before, | Whites to a ‘froth; then ddd and beat All ‘for 
and knows ‘etty. well. the. work: done.by it |.fve. minutes, . Drop into ‘Moured -tins-about 
of the icettoe ob ie clainte ion the: penterdsity ‘the'size-of & big walnut, ‘ Bakeoat once in: a 







‘saw ‘and ‘heard knowledye a" both entrances 
Was quite shat out. Eyes and ‘tart’ were ologed 
‘by fever..and sealed Op, for ever. «Blind and 
deafyand therefore dumb) ahe lived eonamong 
‘Ter kitt'the most desolate ‘tife «Haman being 
‘can live, in the W6tld but “not: of! the “world, 
and-with only! two senses instead of, five,.the 
Eense of emel}; andthe ‘sense of tonch, 


add the 





Lrrrosy ig increasing “in Russia, ‘Dtting 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_— 


4 EOZZLED —‘ Reuter” is pronounced as if spelt 
ter.” 

J. J. J.—The real name of Emin Pacha is Dr. 
Tritschner. 

Constant Reaper.—A shark turns on its side to 
secure its prey. 

Cc. oo ey eae age cannot marry without her 
parents’ consen‘ 

Rattway aes OD word “ Eiffel” is pronounced 
as if spelt ‘‘ Effel.” 


Boss.—It is 6,160 miles from London to Bombay by 
the nearest sea route. 


Wants To Know.—If you are under eighteen years of 
age you cannot be compelled to work more than seventy- 
four hours a*week as a shop assistant. 


Exraam.—Card pl without stakes is perfectly 
legal in public hownen illiards is a game of s) and 
does not come within the same category. 


Hovsewire.—It is said that a section of a strong 
onion, if left in « freshly-painted room, neutralize 
and absorb the smell of paint so dissgreeable to most 


C. C. C.—A gallon contains 231 cubic inches ; as a cubic 
Seat & eunet Sh] diggs = ap it must therefore con- 
tain nearly 7} gallons. The ale gallon contains 282 cubic 
inches, but is rarely used at the present day. 

R. Davis —Pulitical or religious questions are never 
| yt i ee Ore oi maine wate 

lent to send such letters to us. Ask 
aay of your Bend friends to gtve you on opinion of tho persons 


yp Re and water will remove dandruff. 
Use it in the pocqertions of one teaspoonful of ur 


to one pint of . Wash off with clear water, 
Sepa ae a ee 
@ wee 


M. H.—1l. The name of the town is pron 
pact. HF. the name of Soren Sa. 2. In case of dis- 


rans oe of thom bo toe distraining eZ ee — 
ing to him any rent due to his 
CHRISTABEL 


Nitrate of silver is the most effectual remedy. Be 
it, so as mot to burn the skin. It 
can be p any druggist’s, with directions, 


Aaoyes —If the human 
there is no reason why a person's skin should become 
sallow. Png Aw — eat —— food, bathe 
frequen! a le, roses on your 
aan will bloom , unless some incurable disease 
is set up in the system. 


V. C.—Instead of arranging clandestine m with 
the lady of your choice, go to her parents and their 
Pict c ctrelg to visit her at her home. We are certain 
pay Z a + lat O84, A - of the 
by the sive of their 
Wy, te pein eee 6 oe ee 

Ecrie. — best way to treat a bad cold, such as Pay 
is to oy ent nip it in the bud. Go to bed 

, pile on the clothes, tuke a hot 

ay vag toate tea or well-seasoned clear 

soup, a0 ° a profuse perspiration. This 
will generally expel an ordinary chill from the system. 

Kerra Norman.—Artificial honey, which is more 
common in the market than consumers know, is made 
of —s starch and oil of vitriol. Some rash optimists 

that they are sure of getting the genuine product 
of cot yes flowers b Ay purchasing honey oe the comb. 
Deluded mortals! he exquisite white comb that 
pleases them is often made of nh wax. 


citnt Mt ab pts prope ee tn 
tleman, it wou! Oe bette 
eat at home. sd ome 


your both of you will 
ind. it ~¢ b ape os pan indoors than 

ing about the Concerning the explanation of 
his failing to = 7-x* cgpehaanenh, it seems very 

probable that it be given when asked for by you. 
Onty A Poor Boy.—The reliability of the firm, and 
its ability to carry out its con is unknown to us. 

As a consequence, we beg , be excused from wes Goo 
judgment, re- 








advice either w 7. own 
— I ie better to make £5 and save it than 
to risk £2 and lose it. money slowly, and 


your 
do not Pen ye you cannet become suddenly 
Perhaps by risking your small savings all may be irre- 
trievably lost. 

Hopeess,—Many of the gentle sex grow up with the 
idea that marriage 4 a matter of the first importance in 
life, and, Ja ee By | accept the first offer made 
them, no matter what the character or of the 
man may be. Thus it is that so many eahagey auexi- 
aera teas queens tees hoes 

y resorting ven you are 
oe ay | there is no reason why you should dread 

~¥ an “old maid.” It were far better to remain 
cing 6 than to commit the grievous mistake of 
e worthless fellow 


henepennen has 





Wittre's Per.—It is an idle story; some one must 
have been poking fun at you. 

InquirER.—Consult a bookseller. There are several 
works on the subject. We have no knowledge of the 
one you mention. 


TrovuBLep Jem —It is very difficnlt to say where you 
were to Soy te Eat ee Gao. probably re- 
mained in private possession. The present owner would 
a0 Se Ge es ee We never reply by 
pos 

sonvatiy veedhed the ean af t ooty let, aldo be 
ee re ere eee ane es 
was ve a 
reign of George I. — 

Wartixc.—Parents can prevent a son who is under 

from marr: , but if a son, being a minor, marries 

ge of his parent, bv Ys wade 
valid. However, should a of age 
have been made, the registrar tS cabled ir peseante 

ScHootpoy.—l. The sixpences of the Jubilee coinage 
are the only ones that have eye value attached 
on: the other Jubilee coins are value, 

2. We believe not at present ; ina hw Seams no doubt 
they will be valuable. 8. No. 4 petra: :ccutee 

W. J. K.—The 
Parliament, was 
used to 
i ~ dae Hl batt it gradually 

a cative of admiration, 
tiem, o decision, according ‘ton 


TO A BEAUTIFUL CHILD, 


I spew Shan Ont ao te event, 
Young, and beautiful, and fair ; 
With eut ih eight reating on thy brow, 

waving hair, 


radiant smile— 
I weep to see thee weep ; 

And when I gaze on thee awhile, 
Strange musings o'er me creep. 


Bags _ tay tee destined ee this earth? 
80 
But fancy as it wanders on 
Before my ravished sight? 


ome —_ of ede way my innocence, 
fair for earth ; 


ant wnsy aay T doom thee now 


But still, as years glide swift away, | 
The false, ‘ul art » 


deceitf: 
Of those who are not what they seem, 
May blight thy gentle heart. 


Foie ee Oe 
That thou wilt always be 
ton oe Se 
For earth has charms for thee. 


Still, let virtue guide thee on 
Through paths of fadeless flowers ; 
In pleasure's giddy hours. ™ 
5) ‘8 
R, T. EB. 
Worriep Coox.—I have been told, on good oat, 


that strewing the kitchen floor with fresh rhubarb 
ves, smooth side down, is an almost irfallible oy > 


H 


C. J. P.—1. Jettison is the term a to the throw- 
ing overboard of a ship's cargo, in 
part, in cases of , 80 as to lighten the vessel in a 
storm, or to prevent or for any other justifiable 
cause, as in case of rescue of the passengers from 
the steamship Danmark by the captain and crew of the 
Missouri. As a matter of course, discretion must 
be exercised in judging whether circumstances will 

+, and when only 


oon’ <a> aa ex 
portion of the shtp’s is thus sacrificed, good judg- 
ment must be displayed in selecting ine 


that 
captain of the vessel is pp tne jedi ay 
and cannot 


of this kind is given by to the doctrine 
of general average—that is, a contribu’ is made in 
proportion to their interests, by the owners 


—, 





J.—You have certainly made a great mi 
Pe the younz t 

You had ter see her father, fie Jo arrange with 
him. Of course, after all, she may be 

you must take your chance like a man, 

Icnorance.—It is your husband’s; the 

Women’s Property Act did not come Marrled 
January 1, 1883; each 


Oxtp Marp.—Shoe-buckles came 
the Res' and became 


i 
i 


pn eg me 


Prince af Wi —y 4 to avert their ruin. This he on 
deavoured to do himself com, 
manding his to his example, 


a —In Ceylon ry Ley re! to the 
centes & princi rie of religion the last am 


ay yg “aying ce Was 
of his death. This theory strange deve! 
Aman would commit suicide in the 4 
of his enemy; a servant would similarly 
revenge his disgrace upon his employer; 4 creditor 
woul as a last against a pro. 
crastinating debtor. Such a threat was never in vain. 
Sorety Tarep.—Do not yourself too much 
—s th’s defective He must read as 


in 
| 
: 
] 
i 
: 
ea 


A ReapER FROM THE First.—The exclamation 
*‘ Hurrah” tilcry of the anciont  N of Tur ale” wae 


a ome y nations. pte other han, 


Lettre, yrs 
derived f ry ted Pra « a a ” NE bate 4 
Indi and. ep Poly omy them 
— 
*Ur-re re!” The Arabs and vers in er, 
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Aut Back Numserrs, Parts and Voivmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 329, Now 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LIL, 
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